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MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS 


THE  STRANGER  AND  THE  VAUX  DE  VIRE. 

WRITTEN  AT  VIRE,  IN  NORMANDY,  EARLY  IN  THE  SPRING  OF 
THE  YEAR  1846. 


VAUX  DE  VIRE. 

STAY,  stranger,  stay :  why  leavest  the  Vaux  de  Vire? 
'Tis  the  sweet  spring-time,  just  the  opening  year ; 
Have  we  done  aught  to  hurt  thee  or  displease? 
Or  in  France  find'st  thou  lovelier  fields  than  these? 

STRANGER. 

Sweet  is  the  spring  among  the  Vaux  de  Vire, 
And  sweet  the  opening  of  the  new-born  year ; 
Nought  have  ye  done  to  hurt  me  or  displease, 
Nor  in  France  seek  I  lovelier  fields  than  these. 


VAUX  DE  VIRE. 


Then  why,  O  stranger,  why  so  soon  away, 
And  thy  back  turned  upon  our  coming  May? 
With  softer  breath  each  morn  the  zephyr  blows, 
With  brighter  tints  each  even  the  sunset  glows. 


STRANGER. 


A  land  there  is  beyond  your  northern  sea, 
More  dear  than  even  the  Vaux  de  Yire  to  me ; 
A  land  of  hill-and-dale  slope,  flower,  and  tree, 
And  ruddy  sunset  and  bird-melody. 


VAUX  DE  VffiE. 


Far  off  that  land,  far  off  beyond  the  deep ; 
Rocks  rise  between,  waves  roll,  and  tempests  sweep; 
Our  spring  is  nigh ;  thou  see'st  the  violet  peeping ; 
In  yonder  bush  'tis  Philomel  that's  cheeping. 

STRANGER. 

In  that  far  land,  beyond  that  stormy  sea, 

Are  friends  that  love  me,  know  me,  think  of  me; 

Beneath  its  sod  my  babies  twain  are  laid, 

And  its  long  grass  waves  o'er  my  mother's  head ; 

Waves  o'er  that  mother's  head  who  so  oft  blessed  me, 
And  to  her  beating  bosom  so  oft  pressed  me ; 
That  noble  mother  to  whose  love  I  owe 
All  that  I  am,  or  hope,  or  feel,  or  know ; 

That  wont  so  oft,  on  such  an  eve,  to  lean 
Her  arm  on  mine,  and  point  to  such  a  scene, 
To  such  a  glowing  heaven  and  setting  sun ; 
Then  turn  and  see  the  night  come  slowly  on  j 


And  then  the  flush  upon  her  furrowed  cheek 
Would  tell  the  thought  she  ventured  not  to  speak, 
That  her  night,  too,  was  coming,  her  day  past, 
And  from  her  loved  ones  she  must  part  at  last. 

And  she  is  parted ;  in  that  far  land  laid, 
And  its  long  grass  waves  o'er  my  mother's  head : 
Then  fare  ye  well,  sweet  fields,  I  stay  not  here ; 
Blessing  and  peace  be  with  the  Vaux  de  Vire ; 


Be  with  those  orchard  walks  and  coppiced  braes, 
Where  hapless  Basselin  poured  his  untaught  lays ; 
Long  shall  your  memory  to  my  heart  be  dear ; 
Blessing  and  peace  be  with  the  Vaux  de  Vire. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  A  LADY, 

WHO  HAD  GIVEN  THE  AUTHOR,  FOR  SUBJECT,  "A  CAPTIVE'S  LAMENT  FOR 
THE  LOSS  OF  HIS  LIBERTY." 


DO'ST  thou  but  mock  me,  when  thou  bid'st  me  sing 
The  captive's  gushing  tears  for  liberty  ? 

Or  do'st  not  know  thou  hast  bound  me  with  a  chain, 
From  which  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  free  ? 

VIRE,  IN  NORMANDY,  Jan.  5,  1846. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

THE  sculptor,  ere  he  takes 

The  chisel  in  his  hand, 
Draws  the  inkling  of  his  thought 

On  pasteboard  or  in  sand : 
So  to  thine  album  I 

The  secret  first  impart, 
Which  my  true  love  burns  to  write 

On  the  marble  of  thy  heart. 

VIRE,  IN  NORMANDY,  March  5,  1846. 


PARIS 


'Tis  Paris !  huge  Paris !  before  me  extending, 
With  her  spires,  and  her  domes,  and  her  streets  never- 
ending  ; 

With  her  boulevards,  gardens,  and  obelisks  tall, 
And  the  blue  summer  sky  looking  down  upon  all. 

'Tis  Paris !  gay  Paris !  soft  palace  of  pleasure, 
Where  to  joy  there's  no  end,  to  refinement  no  mea- 
sure; 

But  cafe  and  theatre,  salon  and  ball, 
And  the  stars' midnight-watch  looking  down  upon  all. 

Tis  Paris !  wise  Paris !  staid  city  of  learning, 
Of  reunion,  and  cercle,  and  savant  discerning, 
Of  academy,  college,  and  institute-hall, 
And  Moliere's  calm  spirit  looking  down  upon  all. 

'Tis  Paris !  strong  Paris !  that  rose  in  her  might, 
And  crushed  with  one  heel -stamp  earth's  kings' 

divine  right, 

Awoke  sleeping  nations  with  freedom's  trump  call, 
And  shook  God  on  his  throne,  looking  down  upon  all. 


'Tis  Paris !  mad  Paris !  red  city  of  blood, 

On  whose  stones  scarce  dry  yet  her  sons7  streaming 

life-flood ; 

Scarce  silent  the  tumbril's  lourd  roll,  and  the  fall 
Of  the  guillotine-axe  looking  down  upon  all. 

'Tis  Paris !  throng  Paris  !  warm  bee-hive  of  life, 

Of  bustle,  and  intrigue,  and  politic  strife, 

Of  democrat  emeute  and  Carlist  cabal, 

And  sly  Louis  Philippe  looking  down  upon  all. 

'Tis  Paris  !  bride  Paris !  arrayed  in  her  best ; 
For  the  bridegroom  is  waiting,  and  so  is  the  feast : 
The  feast,  'tis  laid  out  in  chill  Pere-la-Chaise  hall, 
And  the  bridegroom  's  grim  Death  looking  down 
upon  all. 

'Tis  Paris !  huge  Paris !  before  me  extending, 
With  her  spires,    and  her  domes,   and  her  streets 

never-ending; 

With  her  boulevards,  gardens,  and  obelisks  tall, 
And  the  blue  summer  sky  looking  down  upon  all. 

PARIS,  June  11,  1846. 


AMONG  THE  DASHING  WATERS  RUDE. 


FROM  the  sea-beach  at  even  I  viewed 
A  rocky  islet,  where  it  stood 
Among  the  dashing  waters  rude. 

For  poet  or  for  painter  wight 
It  was  in  truth  a  pretty  sight, 
That  islet's  bold  and  rocky  height, 
Where  in  the  evening  light  it  stood 
Among  the  dashing  waters  rude. 

No  living  thing  was  seen  or  heard, 
Not  even  a  sail  on  the  sea  appeared  : 
The  lovelier  in  its  solitude 
That  rocky  islet,  where  it  stood 
Among  the  dashing  waters  rude. 

The  waters  foamed  and  the  waters  flashed, 
And  higher  still  and  higher  lashed 
The  steep  sides  of  that  rocky  isle, 


So  calm  and  undisturbed  the  while, 
Methought,  almost,  it  seemed  to  smile, 
And  say,  could  it  be  understood: — 
"  Dash  on,  dash  on,  ye  waters  rude." 

The  breeze  blew  fresher,  and  the  tide 
Gained  still  upon  that  islet's  side  ; 
And,  rolling  inwards  from  the  deep, 
The  billows,  with  a  broader  sweep, 
And  heavier  still  and  heavier  shock, 
Burst  upon  that  islet  rock. 

My  never  idle  phantasy 

Peopled  that  solitude  for  me  : 

Yon  islet  is  a  citadel, 

By  its  strong  wall  defended  well 

Against  its  foes'  beleaguering  might ; 

Yon  emerald  billows  glancing  bright, 

In  the  evening  sunbeams'  mellow  light, 

Are  warriors  in  green  armour  dight ; 

See  how  they  toss  their  crests  of  white, 

See  how  they  rush  with  sword  and  shout 

On  to  the  rampart  and  redout. 

What  though,  repelled  from  the  steep  wall, 

In  disorder  back  they  fall, 

Short  pause  make  they,  short  breathing-halt ; 

Already  they  renew  the  assault ; 

They'll  die,  or  win  that  citadel, 

Though  its  strong  wall  bestead  it  well. 


Still  fresher  blew  the  breeze ;  the  sun 

Behind  the  darkening  sea  went  down, 

And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  night  came  on ; 

The  long  bent  shivered  in  the  blast, 

The  rack  across  the  sky  sped  fast; 

Each  moment 's  darker  than  the  last. 

I  turned  me  from  that  dreary  shore, 

I  turned  me  from  those  billows'  roar, 

And  sought  the  shelter  of  my  door ; 

Curtains  and  shutters  fastened  tight 

Against  the  howling  storm  and  night ; 

And,  drawing  my  tea-table  towards  the  hearth, 

And  mingling  in  the  kitten's  mirth, 

Forgot  the  rocky  isle  that  stood 

Among  the  dashing  waters  rude. 

That  night,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  the  rain 

Battered  against  the  window-pane  ; 

That  night  it  blew  a  hurricane ; 

I  saw  the  arrowy  lightning's  flash, 

I  heard  the  pealing  thunder's  crash, 

And  thought  of  the  rocky  isle  that  stood 

Among  the  dashing  waters  rude. 

I  fear,  I  fear  for  that  citadel, 

Though  its  strong  wall  bestead  it  well. 

Fled  are  the  clouds,  and  storm,  and  night ; 
The  rocky  isle  basks  in  the  light 
Of  the  morning  sun  so  fresh  and  bright ; 
Scarce  tipped  the  emerald  waves  with  white ; 


Eye  hath  not  seen  a  fairer  sight ; 
My  heart  flows  over  with  delight, 
And  I  love  that  rocky  island  more 
Than  ever  I  loved  an  isle  before. 

Man,  too,  may  a  sunny  morning  see 
Rise  on  his  night  of  adversity, 
And  harmless  burst  life's  billows  rude 
Upon  the  rock  of  his  fortitude. 


VIA  MAGGIO,  FLORENCE, 
April  26,  1850. 


JOURNEY  FROM  TRENT,  TO  RIVA  ON  THE 
LAGO  DI  GARDA. 


At  five  leave  Trent, 
In  coach  and  pair, 

For  Riva  bent, 
And  cooler  air, 

My  wife  and  I, 

And  daughter  tall, 
And  Maestro  Monti, 

Four  in  all. 


Good  company 
In  sooth  are  we, 

And  for  six  hours 
May  well  agree, 

If  quarrels  come, 

As  poets  teach, 
From  too  free  use 

Of  the  parts  of  speech ; 


For  we  no  word  have 

Of  Italian ; 
No  English  he, 

Nor  cramp  Germanian ; 

And  has  not  even 

The  acquaintance  made, 
Of  Ma'mselle  French, 

That  common  jade, 

That  walks  at  ease 
Wide  Europe's  streets, 

And  laughs  and  chats 
With  all  she  meets. 

Pleasant  the  view  is, 

As  our  carriage 
Rolls  smoothly  down 

The  Vale  of  Adige. 

Toward  southern  suns 

And  genial  skies, 
Gently  sloped 

That  valley  lies. 

From  wintry  blasts, 
North,  east,  and  west, 

Alpine  steeps 

Defend  its  breast ; 


And  with  a  thousand 

Ice-fed  rills 
Water  its  fields, 

And  turn  its  mills ; 

And  cool  the  sultry 

Summer  air, 
And  play  sweet  music 

To  the  ear. 

Here  the  cliffs 

Are  bleak  and  bare, 
With  pine  forests 

Covered  there ; 

Or  with  various 

Carpet  spread, 
Of  fern  and  heath, 

The  black-cock's  bed. 


Here  mica  schist, 

Red  porphyry, 
And  granite  peaks, 

Invade  the  sky. 

There  slumbering  marble 

Waits  the  hand 
That  bids  it  into 

Life  to  stand. 


Lower  down 

The  sandstone  rock ; 
At  our  feet 

The  boulder  block. 

Pleasant  the  view  is, 
As  our  carriage 

Rolls  smoothly  down 
The  Yale  of  Adige. 

Trellised  vines 

Stretch  far  and  near, 
Through  fields  of  lentil, 

Maize,  and  bere ; 

Chesnut  and  walnut 

Stately  stand, 
Flanking  the  road 

On  either  hand ; 

And  gentler  willow 
Lends  its  shade, 

And  droops  and  arches 
Overhead ; 

And  sunburnt  peasants' 
Hands  rapacious 

Cull  the  mulberry's 
Foliage  precious. 


The  sacks  stand  full, 
The  carts  are  loaded, 

The  tawny  oxen 
Yoked  and  goaded ; 

The  master  hears, 

With  ears  of  pleasure, 
The  axle  groan 

Beneath  the  treasure. 

Let  six  weeks  pass, 
The  work  is  done, 

The  worms  are  fed, 
The  cocoons  spun, 

The  chrysalis  killed, 
Its  intricate  clue 

Unravelled  nice, 
And  spun  anew 

Into  a  firm, 

Tenacious  line, 
Yellow  as  gold, 

As  gossamer  fine; 

Parent  of 

The  bombazine, 
Rustling  sarsnet, 

Satin  sheen; 


Of  the  sofa's 

Gay  brocade, 
Of  the  lutestring 

Quilted  bed; 

Of  the  flag 

That  floats  on  high, 
Defiance  to 

The  enemy ; 

Of  the  garter, 

Of  the  pall ; 
Wond'rous  thread 

That  mak'st  them  all ! 

Pleasant  the  view  is, 
As  our  carriage 

Rolls  smoothly  down 
The  Yale  of  Adige. 

On  our  right  hand 
The  broad  river, 

Gray  and  clear, 

And  sparkling  ever ; 

In  its  stony 

Channel  dashing, 
Raving,  fretting, 

Foaming,  splashing. 


What  though  still 
Its  course  is  forward, 

What  though  still 
It  rushes  onward, 

Downward  still 

Although  its  motion, 
Toward  the  vast 

Absorbing  ocean, 

See,  each  wavelet 
Backward  curls ; 

See,  reversed 

Each  eddy  swirls ; 

See,  it  casts 

Its  lingering  look 
Toward  the  scenes 

It  hath  forsook, 

Toward  its  native 
Orteler  mountain, 

Toward  its  parent 
Glacier  fountain. 


Life's  traveller  so 
Casts  back  his  view 

On  the  dear  scenes 
His  childhood  knew. 


With  face  reverted, 

So  is  borne 
Down  the  rough  road 

Whence  no  return, 

And  plunged  at  last 

Into  the  sea, 
By  finites  called 

Eternity. 

Pleasant  the  view  is, 

As  our  carriage 
Rolls  smoothly  down 

The  vale  of  Adige. 

We  thread  the  gorge 
Where  Lagerthal 

In  battle  saw 
Sanseverin  fall ; 

Leave  on  the  right 
Old  Castelbarco, 

And  hear  thy  tower, 
Holy  San  Marco, 

Chime  night's  first  watch 

In  Rovereith, 
As  we  arrive, 

At  half-past  eight. 


After  supper, 
Fresh  and  merry, 

West  we  turn 

Toward  Adige  ferry ; 

And  where,  'twixt  banks 
Of  flowery  rushes, 

Deep,  silent,  smooth, 
The  river  gushes, 

Carriage  and  all 
Across  we  float 

In  broad  flat-bottomed 
Lugger-boat. 

Dark  though  it  be, 
Small  fear  have  we, 

And  Maestro *s  still 
Good  company ; 

And,  part  by  signs, 
And  part  by  looks, 

And  part  by  words 
Picked  out  of  books, 

Contrives  to  let  us 

Understand 
He  guides  us  through 

No  unknown  land ; 
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Guides  us  through  Mori's 

Village  rude : 
'Twere  picturesque 

By  day-light  viewed ; 

Past  Loppio's  lake, 
With  islands  dotted ; 

Past  Loppio's  rocks, 
With  lichens  spotted. 

Where  our  passing 

Lamp-light  falls 
On  yonder  gray 

Time-eaten  walls, 

Awful  from 

The  rocky  steep 
Frowned,  Nago,  once 

Thy  castled  keep. 

Our  downward  course 

Is  fair  and  free, 
From  those  drear  heights 

To  Torbole, 

Where,  snugly  moored 
In  Morpheus'  arms, 

Lake  Garda's  boatmen 
Dream  of  storms. 


Hung  on  lines 

Their  nets  are  drying, 
High  on  the  strand 

Their  boats  are  lying. 

Cross  we  then 

Hoarse  Sarca's  bridge, 
And  turn  Mont  Brion's 

Jutting  ridge. 

Where  scantly  may 
The  strait  road  sweep, 

'Twixt  the  deep  lake 
And  mountain  steep, 

Overhead 

Hangs  drearily 
The  glimmering  lamp 

Of  a  Calvary. 

From  widow's  cruse 
That  lamp  is  fed, 

A  widow's  tears 

On  that  slab  are  read:- 

"  Fellow-sinner, 

Bend  thy  knee, 
Fellow-sinner, 

Pray  with  me 
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"  For  him  that  in 

The  tempest's  shock 
Foundering  sank 

By  yonder  rock. 

"  Mother  of  God, 

The  sailor  save, 
On  Lake  Garda's 

Dangerous  wave." 

Two  short  miles  more 

Kun  quickly  past, 
And  Biva  safe 
,    We  reach  at  last ; 

And  just  as  cocks 

And  clocks  tell  one, 
At  II  Giardino* 

Are  set  down, 

Where  Maestro  Monti 

Bids  good  night, 
And  all  to  bed 

In  weary  plight. 

*  This  picturesque  and  truly  Italian  hotel  (called  II  Giardino, 
from  its  public  garden  opening  on  the  lake)  has  been  lately  pulled 
down,  to  make  room  for  the  Austrian  fortifications  with  which 
the  hitherto  secluded  and  peaceful  valley  of  Riva  has,  alas  I  at  last 
begun  to  bristle — J.  H.,  1850. 


TRUTH. 


WRITTEN  IN  FRAULEIN  CLARA  ATTLMAYER'S  ALBUM,  ON  LEAVING 
SCHLOSS  WEYERBURG.* 


STATELIER  than  Weyerburg  Schloss,  I  ween, 
Fairer  than  its  bowers  so  green, 
Fresher  than  the  mountain  breeze 
Whispering  through  its  walnut  trees, 
Clearer  than  the  gurgling  rills 
Trickling  from  its  snow-clad  hills, 

*  Schloss  Weyerburg  is  a  castle  situated  on  the  first  heights  of 
the  Alps,  where  they  rise  immediately  over  the  city  of  Irmspruck, 
on  the  north.  It  formerly  belonged  to,  and  was  occasionally  the 
residence  of,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  is  now  owned  and  inha- 
bited by  the  family  of  Attlmayer  of  Innspruck.  It  was  in  the  great 
hall  of  this  castle  the  Emperor  received  in  state  the  Venetian  Am- 
bassadors. From  this  hall,  or,  if  you  please,  from  its  balcony,  ele- 
vated from  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  high  and  steep  rock  on  which 
the  castle  stands,  is  a  prospect  not  to  be  surpassed,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  In  the  foreground  and  far  below  you,  on  the  right,  in  the 
midst  of  parks,  gardens,  and  green  meadows,  the  white,  open,  and 
irregularly  built  city  of  Innspruck,  with  its  famous  wooden  bridge, 
and  innumerable  gilded  spires  and  cupolas  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
immediately  in  front,  and  at  an  equal  depth  below,  the  rushing 
and  impetuous  river,  and  the  valley  of  the  Inn ;  beyond,  on  the 
12 


Sweeter  than  the  fragrance  spread 

By  its  gay  carnation  bed, 

Lovelier  than  the  prospect  wide 

From  its  towers  on  every  side, 

Nobler  than  its  ample  hall, 

Stronger  than  its  massive  wall, 

Dearer  to  God  and  angels  far 

Than  its  chapel,  than  its  pray'r, 

Is  the  unvarnished  word  of  truth, 

Issuing  from  the  lips  of  youth, 

The  guileless  lips  of  maiden  fair, 

Clara  and  Anna  Attlmayer : 

Well  might  ripe  age  learn  wisdom  there. 

June  11,  1849. 

first  heights  of  the  opposite  or  southern  range  of  Alps,  the  royal 
castle  of  Schloss  Ambras  (larger  and  statelier  than  Weyerburg, 
and  out  of  an  upper  window  of  which,  Wallenstein,  when  a  boy, 
fell,  and  escaped  unhurt) ;  farther  beyond,  and  above,  the  lower 
plateau  of  the  Alps,  gently  swelling,  green,  grassy,  and  studded 
with  white  cottages,  chapels,  hamlets,  and  clumps  of  trees ;  still 
higher,  and  retreating  backward,  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Alps, 
here  and  there  covered  with  pine  forests ;  and  high  above  all,  the 
long  line  of  their  bleak  and  snow-clad  pinnacles  mingling  with  the 
clouds;  on  the  left  the  broad  and  rapid  river  again,  passing 
under  a  suspension-bridge,  and,  garnished  with  poplars,  threading 
its  way  along  the  windings  of  the  valley  towards  the  far  off  Da- 
nube, and  finally  disappearing  behind  the  market- town  of  Halle. 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  above  lines,  and  particularly  in  the  last 
of  them,  to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  during  the  author's 
residence  in  this  Castle,  in  the  summer  of  1 849. 


TO  FRAULEIN  LAURA  WIDMANN, 

ON  OCCASION  OF  A  SEARCH  IN  VAIN  FOR  HER  PORTRAIT,  LOST  IN  MY 
APARTMENT  IN  THE  HOTEL  AT  INNSPRUCK. 


I  SEARCHED  my  chamber  round  and  round, 
The  table,  sofa,  chairs,  and  ground, 
But  nowhere  Laura's  picture  found; 
Till  casting,  or  by  fate  or  chance, 
Upon  my  inward  self  a  glance, 
I  spied,  in  secret  nook  remote, 
Say,  Laura,  was  it  what  I  sought  ? 
An  angel's  portrait  without  name, 
Drawn  on  my  heart  in  strokes  of  flame ! 

June  14,  1849. 


LINES 


WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL  UNDER  A  FLATTERING  PORTRAIT  OF  A 
COUSIN  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


WONDERFUL  artist !  what  a  charming  grace 
Lives  in  these  lines,  and  plays  o'er  all  this  face  ! 
These  eyes  how  bright  !  how  rosy  red  this  cheek  ! 
And  how  these  lips,  half  parted,  almost  speak  ! 
How  this  chin  dimples  !  this  gold-braided  hair, 
How  glossy  smooth  !  how  small  and  white  this  ear! 
Wonderful  artist !  that  could  even  to  Ellen 
Give  Venus'  features,  and  the  air  of  Helen. 

FlTZWILLIAM-SQUARE,  DUBLIN,  1844. 


TO  MEMORY. 


WIZARD,  begone!  and  let  me  never 
See  thy  hated  face  again  ! 
Thou  promisedst  a  round  of  pleasure, 
And  hast  given  me  nought  but  pain. 

Could  thy  conjuring  rod  not  call  up 
The  dear  scenes  of  departed  years, 
But  it  must  same  time  from  my  poor  heart 
Strike  a  flood  of  scalding  tears  ? 

Could  thine  enchanted  glass  not  show  me 
The  radiant  forms  my  boyhood  knew, 
But  it  must  thrust  their  sepulchres, 
At  the  same  moment,  on  my  view? 

Could  not  thy  magic  echo  sing  me 
Notes  from  lips  of  love  that  fell, 
But  it  must  same  instant  bring  me 
Their  long  and  lingering  last  farewell  ? 


Juggling  wizard,  how  I  hate  thee, 
With  thy  magic  and  thy  spells, 
By  black  Melancholy  taught  thee 
In  her  silent,  sunless  cells  ! 

Foul  enchanter,  hence  !  and  drown  thee 
In  the  depths  of  Lethe's  wave  ! 
Fair  is  the  world  God  spreads  around  me, 
Thou  wouldst  make  it  but  a  grave. 

VILLA  STROZZI,  ROME,  Jan.  13,  1850. 


THE  PRECEDING,  TRANSLATED  INTO  GERMAN  BY  B.  CARNERI. 

AN  DIE  ERINNERUNG. 


FLIEH,  Zauberin,  und  lasse  nimmer 
Mich  dein  verhasstes  Antlitz  schau'n  ; 
Nur  Freuden  hast  du  mir  versprochen, 
Und  gabst  mir  nichts  als  Qualen  traun! 

Konnt/  nicht  dein  Zauberstab  mir  rufen 
Zuriick  vergangner  Jahre  Lust  ? 
Ach  !  einen  Strom  von  heissen  Thranen 
Lockt  er  zugleich  aus  meiner  Brust. 

Konnt'  nicht  dein  Wunderglas  mir  zeigen 
Gestalten  die  mich  einst  entziickt? 
Ach!  zugleich  reisst  's  vor  meinem  Auge 
Die  Graber  auf,  die  sie  erdriickt. 

Konnt'  nicht  den  Klang  dein  Echo  bringen 
Der  theuern  Lippen  einst  eritquoll  ? 
Jm  selben  augenblick,  ach!  bracht  's  mir 
Jhr  langes,  achzendes,  Lebewohl ! 
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Triigrische  Fee,  wie  bist  verhasst  mir, 
Mit  deinen  Kiinsten,  deiner  Macht, 
Die  dich  gelehrt  der  schwarze  Triibsinn 
In  seiner  Hohlen  stummer  Nacht ! 

Unreine  Hexe,  sei  versenket 

In  Lethe's  tiefste  Fluth  hinab  ! 

Gott  weilt  um  mich,  die  Welt  ist  herrlich  ; 

Du  machtest  gern  aus  ihr  ein  Grab. 


IN  HEIT'RER  NACHT. 


WANN  ich  in  heit'rer  Nacht  zum  Himmel  schau, 
Versunken  in  sein  ewig  tiefes  Blau, 
Wo  Stern  an  Stern  in  Glanzwetteifer  hangt, 
Ein  Weltenplan  sich  an  den  andern  drangt, 
Und  denke  ;  Diese  Erde,  die  mich  tragt, 
Auf  der  mein  Leib  sich  wie  ein  Punkt  bewegt, 
1st  nur  ein  Punkt  zum  allerkleinsten  Stern, 
Der  wie  ein  Punkt  herliber  blitzt  von  fern, 
Und  doch  begreif  ich  die  Unendlichkeit, 
Wie  wird  da  meiner  Brust  so  gross  und  weit  ! 
Du,  Weltall,  bist  unendlich  gross  ;  und  ich, 
Uneridlich  klein,  erfass'  und  denke  dich. 
Unendlich  fur  unendlich!  Ewiges  Seyn, 
Der  Punkt  ist  ein  Gedanke,  du  bist  mein. 

B.  CARNERI. 


THE    PRECEDING,    ATTEMPTED    IN    ENGLISH. 

NIGHT'S  CLOUDLESS  HEAVEN. 


I  GAZE  at  night  upon  the  cloudless  heaven, 

I  penetrate  its  deep,  ethereal  blue, 

Where  starry  hosts  in  rival  splendours  glisten, 

Systems  on  systems  crowd,  and  worlds  on  worlds: 

Then  think  within  myself : — I  'm  but  a  speck, 

A  scarcely  sensible  point  on  this  great  globe, 

Itself  a  scarcely  sensible  point,  compared 

Even  with  the  smallest  of  those  stars  that  stud, 

Each  with  its  separate  point,  th'  expanse  of  space  ; 

And  yet  I  hold  within  my  swelling  bosom 

The  boundless  notion  of  Infinity, 

And  compass  with  my  vast,  expansive  thought 

The  illimitable  universe  itself: 

But  limited  holds  not  illimitable  ; 

And  infinite  is  for  eternity; 

Infinite,  therefore,  and  to  live  for  ever, 

This  speck  of  thought,  this  point,  this  thinking  I. 

AUGUSTUS  ALLEE,  DRESDEN,  Dec.  21,  1850. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  GRAVE. 


SONG  WRITTEN  ON  SEEING  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  IN  THE  CAPITOLINE 
MUSEUM,  IN  ROME,  THE  STATUE  OF  THE  WOUNDED  AND  DYING 
DACIAN  SOLDIER,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  DYING  GLADIATOR. 


AH  !  sweet  is  the  death  of  the  soldier  brave, 
And  his  country  with  laurels  shall  plant  his  grave, 
Historians  and  poets  his  praises  shall  write, 
And  fair  maidens  sing  them,  and  grey -beards  recite. 

For  his  is  no  lingering  hectic  decay, 
By  slow  degrees  gnawing  his  vitals  away, 
His  vigour  consuming,  and  blanching  his  cheek, 
Tedious  month  after  month,  and  long  week  after 
week. 


With  hand  locked  in  his,  by  his  bedside  all  night, 
No  tender  wife  watches  his  life's  waning  light, 
Hoping,  fearing,  despairing,  and  weeping  by  turns, 
As  brighter  or  dimmer  the  flickering  flame  burns. 
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But  his  country  commands  him :  away  to  the  wars  ! 
For  valour  there's  honour,  there's  laurel  for  scars  ; 
His  son  hands  him  his  sword;  his  wife  buckles  it  on; 
One  kiss,  one  embrace  ;  the  next  moment  he's  gone. 

He's  gone,  and  has  fallen: — abject  minions,  forbear; 
'Tis  a  soldier  that  yonder  lies  stretched  on  his  bier ; 
Keep  your  sighs,  keep  your  tears,  for  the  death-fear- 
ing slave  ; 
They  shall  not  pollute  the  soldier's  grave. 

VILLA  STROZZI,  ROME,  January,  1850. 


WORDSWORTH'S  HORSE. 


WILL  WORDSWOKTH  was  a  steady  man, 

That  lived  near  Ambleside, 
And  much  he  longed  to  have  a  horse, 

Which  he  might  easy  ride. 

It  chanced  one  day  a  horse  came  by, 

Of  pure  Arabian  breed, 
Gentle  though  proud,  and- strong  of  limb: 

It  was  a  gallant  steed ! 

Full  many  a  noble  rider  bold 
This  gallant  steed  had  borne; 

And  every  one  upon  his  brow 
The  laurel  wreath  had  worn. 

Those  noble  riders  dead  and  gone, 

And  in  the  cold  earth  laid, 
The  gallant  steed  by  Wordsworth's  door 

Without  an  owner  strayed. 
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No  more  ado;  the  steed  is  caught; 

Upon  him  Wordsworth  gets  ; 
The  generous  courser  paws  and  rears, 

And  'gainst  the  bridle  frets. 

"  He's  too  high-mettled,"  Wordsworth  says, 

"  And  shakes  me  in  my  seat ; 
"  He  must  be  balled,  and  drenched,  and  bled, 

"  And  get  much  less  to  eat." 

So  balled,  and  drenched,  and  bled  he  was, 

And  put  on  lower  diet ; 
And  Wordsworth  with  delight  observed 

Him  grow  each  day  more  quiet. 

And  first  he  took  from  him  his  oats, 

And  then  he  took  his  hay; 
Until  at  last  he  fed  him  on 

A  single  straw  a  day. 

What  happened  next  to  this  poor  steed 
There  's  not  a  child  but  knows  ; 

Death  closed  his  eyes,  as  I  my  song, 
And  ended  all  his  woes. 

And  on  a  stone,  near  Rydal  Mount, 
These  words  are  plain  to  see, — 

"  Here  lie  the  bones  of  that  famed  steed, 
High-mettled  Poesy." 

Frrz WILLIAM- SQUARE,  DUBLIN,  April^  1840. 


WORDSWORTH  AND  THE  PIG. 


WORDSWORTH  walked  once  near  Ambleside, 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
And,  upward  gazing,  struck  his  lyre 

To  this  majestic  lay: — 

"  There  's  poetry  in  every  thing, 

In  small  as  well  as  big" — 
But  just  as  he  had  got  so  far, 

He  trod  upon  a  pig. 

"Hoorch!"  quoth  the  pig,  with  such  a  grunt, 

As  you  might  well  excuse, 
If  ever  you  had  seen  the  nails 

In  the  great  poet's  shoes. 

"Hoorch!"  quoth  the  poet,  "there  it  is, 

As  plain  as  plain  can  be  ; 
Even  in  this  pig's  grunt  I  do  hear 

The  voice  of  poetry. 
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u  There  's  poetry  in  every  thing, 

In  small  as  well  as  big  ; 
In  Goody  Blake  arid  Harry  Gill, 

And  in  this  grunting  pig. 

"  There 's  poetry  in  everything 

We  hear,  or  see,  or  smell ; 
You  have  it  here  in  '  hoorch!  hoorch!  hoorch!' 

And  there  in  Peter  Bell. 

u  For  poetry 's  but  natural  thought 

In  natural  sounds  expressed, 
And  that  which  hath  the  least  of  art 

The  truest  is  and  best. 

"  Of  poets,  therefore,  we're  the  first, 

Thou  grunting  pig  and  I; 
For  where 's  the  poet  that  with  us 

In  artlessness  can  vie?" 

Elate  he  said:  then  onward  passed, 

And  bade  the  pig  adieu  ; 
And  then  his  lyre  he  struck  again, 

And  sang  with  rapture  new: — 

"  There  's  poetry  in  every  thing, 

In  small  as  well  as  big  ; 
In  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill, 

And  in  yon  grunting  pig." 

FITZ WILLIAM- SQUARE,  DUBLIN,  June  28,  1842. 


WRITTEN  AT  DRESDEN 

DURING  THE   FIRST  FALL   OF   SNOW  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1846-7. 


SEE,  in  the  fleecy  muffle  with  which  Nature 
Guards  her  fair  face  against  the  winter  cold, 
An  emblem,  not  unapt,  of  mortal  man: 
Spotless  and  pure,  as  these  soft  flakes,  created  ; 
Defiled  and  soiled  as  soon;  as  soon  dissolved, 
And  re-absorbed  into  Eternity. 


TO  MISS  LOUISA  GRACE, 

WHEN  THE  AUTHOR  WAS  LEAVING    PISTOJA,    WHERE    HE   HAD   BEEN 
PAYING  HER  A  VISIT. 


CEASE,  cease,  ye  tears,  to  blot  the  farewell  lines 
My  heart  at  parting  to  Louisa  sends; 
Dry  them,  and  with  them  post  to  her,  ye  sighs, 
Faithfullest  couriers  betwixt  parted  friends. 

LEGHORN,  November  16,  1849. 
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TO  THE  SAME, 

FROM     VILLA    STROZZI,     ROME. 


THE  tear-drops,  from  our  eyelids  starting, 
So  fast  upon  our  paper  fell, 
'T  was  all  in  vain  we  strove,  at  parting, 
To  write  our  friend  one  kind  farewell. 

By  time  assuaged,  our  sorrow  now 
Assumes  a  soberer,  softer  hue, 
And  sighs,  not  tears,  declare  the  pain 
With  which  we  bid  our  friend  adieu. 

Adieu  !  be  happy  !  think  sometimes 
Of  the  two  friends  that  loved  thee  so  ; 
Our  hearts  still  fondly  turn  to  thee, 
Through  the  wide  world  where'er  we  go. 

December  7,  1849- 


THE  FROWN  AND  THE  SMILE. 


FOR  SELINA'S  ALBUM. 


"  COME,  in  my  album  write  a  verse," 

Matilda  said  once  to  a  poet ; 
"  But  mind,  no  nonsense  ;  for  I  vow, 

To  all  the  world  111  surely  show  it." 

He  took  the  pen,  and  trembling  wrote 

These  very  words,  or  nearly: 
"  Of  all  the  maids  I  know  on  earth 

There's  none  I  love  so  dearly,"- 

Matilda,  frowning,  stopped  him  short :  — 
"  My  album,  you  have  spoiled  it, 

I  would  not  for  my  best  new  gown, 
Your  pen  had  ever  soiled  it." 

"  Spoiled  what?  soiled  what?"  the  poet  cried; 

"  Pray,  Madam,  let  me  finish; 
The  butter 's  here,  but  not  the  bread, 

The  eggs,  but  not  the  spinach," 
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He  took  the  pen  again,  and  wrote, 
Firmly  this  time,  and  clearly: — 

"  Of  all  the  maids  I  know  on  earth 
There 's  none  I  love  so  dearly, 

"  That  I  for  her  one  hour  would  lose 

Of  happy  bachelor  life." 
Matilda  smiled  ;  and  ere  a  month 

The  poet  called  Matilda  wife. 

LEGHORN,  November,  1849- 


PART  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  TO 
AN  ANTIQUARIAN  FRIEND  IN  IRELAND, 

GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TOMB  OF  ATISTIA,  WIFE  OF  EURYSACE8, 
RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  AT  ROME,  OUTSIDE  THE  PORTA  MAGGIORE, 
ON  THE  ROAD  TO  NAPLES  BY  FROSINONE.« 


OR  may  be  you  'd  rather  I'd  tell  you  the  story 
Of  the  baker's  wife's  tomb  outside  Porta  Maggiore, 
How  for  fourteen  long  centuries  snugly  it  lay 
Built  up  in  the  works  which  Honorius  one  day 
So  awkwardly  raised  at  the  Labican  gate, 
And  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh  demolished  of  late, 


*  There  are  two  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  tomb.     The 
words  of  the  first  are: 

FVIT   ATISTIA   VXOB    MIHEI   FEMINA      OPITVMA    VEIXIT    QVOFVS    CORPORIS 
RELIQVIAE  QVOD  SVPERANT  SVNT  m  HOC  PANAUO 

This  inscription  has  been  removed,  along  with  the  full-length 
figures  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and  affixed  to  an  adjoining  wall. 
The  words  of  the  second  inscription  are : — 

EST  HOC  MONIMENTVM  MARCEI  VERGILEI  EVRYSACIS 
PISTORIS  REDEMTORIS  APPARIT 

This  has  been  left  in  situ,  simply,  as  it  would  seem,  because  it 
could  not  be  removed  without  pulling  down  the  entire  building. 

All  the  subjects  described  in  the  text  are  actually  to  be  seen 
on  the  frieze. 
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Bringing  back  into  daylight  the  monument  queer, 

By  the  funny  old  baker  erected  here, 

To  receive  the  remains  of  Atistia,  his  wife, 

Before  him  departed  this  troublesome  life : — 

"  A  very  good  wife  was  Atistia  to  me, 

As  all  will  observe  who  this  monument  see, 

Which,  in  honour  of  her  and  my  baking  trade, 

In  the  shape  of  a  baker's  panarium  I  've  made; 

And  the  more  to  express  my  deep  conjugal  grief 

In  the  front  I  Ve  set  up  the  dear  creature's  relief, 

With  my  own  inconsolable  self  by  her  side, 

In  my  best  toga  dressed,  for  rich  bakers  have  pride; 

And  above  on  the  frieze  the  whole  art  I've  displayed 

Of  the  Roman  flour-milling  and  baking  trade. 

The  grain  you  see  first,  then  the  mill,  then  the  flour; 

The  kneading  comes  next,  then  the  mixing  the  sour; 

And  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  bakehouse,  commanding 

How  the  work  shall  be  done,  the  chief  overseer 's 

standing  ; 

And  in  front  of  the  huge  gaping  mouth  of  the  oven, 
The  journeymen  ready  the  new  batch  to  shove  in, 
Arms  naked,  legs  naked,  long  shovels  in  their  hands; 
And  high  on  the  counter  the  statera  stands  ; 
And  customers  in  at  the  shop-door  are  dropping, 
And  some  into  bags  the  small  loaves  are  popping, 
While  others  the  large  loaves  are  cutting  and  weighing, 
And  the  clerk 's  taking  count  of  the  money  they  're 

paying: 
Your  ear  must  be  dull  not  to  hear  what  they're 

saying. 


And  now  to  the  other  side  follow  the  frieze, 

And  you  11  see  a  square  box;  more  this  way,  if  you 

please  ; 

There  it  is,  a  square  box,  rather  longer  than  wide, 
Pierced  through  with  round  holes  the  whole  length 

of  its  side, 

A  jour,  as  the  Frank  says,  to  let  the  light  through, 
For  the  offside  would  match,  were  it  placed  within 

view; 

The  panarium  that  is,  where,  according  to  rule, 
Each  fresh  batch  from  the  oven  is  set  by  to  cool  ; 
That  very  panarium,  I  hope  I  don't  bore  ye, 
That  supplied  the  design  of  the  tomb  here  before  ye, 
Where  to  cool  I've  laid  by  sweet  Atistia,  my  wife, 
Fresh  and  crisp  from  this  hot,  baking,  oven  of  life  ; 
And  where,- kissing  crust  to  crust,  on  the  same  shelf, 
I'll  be  laid  with  her,  please  Jove,  some  fine  day  myself. 
Eurysaces,  miller  and  baker,  am  I, 
And,  by  letters  patent,  monopoly 
Enjoy  of  the  milling  and  baking  trade  ; 
And  of  this  panarium  what  more  need  be  said?" 

VILLA  STROZZI,  ROME,  Dec.  13,  1849. 
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TO  SELINA. 


As  the  rose  among  flowers, 
So  art  thou  among  women ; 
As  the  moon  in  the  heavens, 
So  art  thou  among  women. 

As  the  diamond  among  pearls, 
So  art  thou  among  women  ; 
As  the  vine  among  olives, 
So  art  thou  among  women. 

As  the  pine  in  the  forest, 
So  art  thou  among  women  ; 
As  the  White  Mount  among  Alps, 
So  art  thou  among  women. 

As  Eden  among  gardens, 
So  art  thou  among  women  ; 
As  Erin  among  islands, 
So  art  thou  among  women. 


As  thy  voice  amid  music, 
So  art  thou  among  women  ; 
As  my  love  to  others'  love, 
So  art  thou  among  women. 

LOWER  BUCKINGHAM-ST.,  DUBLIN,  July  22, 1823. 
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LINES 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  COMPLETE  INTERRUPTION  OF  MY  NEWLY  MADE, 
BUT  MUCH  VALUED  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  REV.  W.  SCRIBNEK, 
OF  NEW  YORK,  BY  HIS  DEPARTURE  FROM  ROME  FOR  NAPLES, 
JANUARY  7,  1850. 


SEE  the  fire,  how  fast  it  burns ! 
And  the  stream,  how  swift  it  runs  ! 
How  night  after  night  returns ! 
How  soon  set  our  brightest  suns  ! 

The  rose  that  blossomed  y ester-morn, 
To-day  upon  the  stem  hangs  dying  ; 
The  breeze  that  fanned  us  yester-even, 
To  night  in  other  lands  is  sighing. 

But  far  more  fleeting  friendship's  breath, 
A  breeze  from  heaven  that  may  not  last ; 
And  earlier  withered  friendship's  flower, 
And  friendship's  stream  runs  swifter  past ; 

And  quicker  friendship's  flame  expire?, 
And  friendship's  days  are  sooner  sped : 
We  fain  would  stir  the  ancient  fires, 
And  stir  but  ashes  cold  and  dead. 

VILLA  STROZZT,  ROME,  Jan.  7,  1850. 


WEYERBURG'S  BOWERS  SO  GREEN. 

WRITTEN   IN   FRAULEIN    ANNA    ATTLMAYER'S    ALBUM,  ON   OCCASION  OF 
LEAVING  SCHLOSS  WEYERBURG,  NEAR  INNSBRUCK,  JUNE  11,  1849. 


"  TELL  me,  sweet  Anna,  tell  me,  pray, 

How  many  thou  hast  seen, 
Rich,  noble,  valiant,  grave,  or  gay, 

'Mongst  Weyerburg's  bowers  so  green  ?" 

"  Rich,  noble,  valiant,  grave,  or  gay, 

As  many  I  have  seen, 
As  are  the  leaves  upon  the  trees 

'Mongst  Weyerburg's  bowers  so  green." 

"  How  many  happy,  tell  me  now, 
Sweet  Anna,  hast  thou  seen  ?" 

"  Happy  !  I  never  saw  but  two 

'Mongst  Weyerburg's  bowers  so  green. 

"  A  father  and  a  daughter  here 
From  Ireland  I  have  seen  ; 
A  parent  kind,  a  duteous  child, 

'Mongst  Weyerburg's  bowers  so  green. 
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"  They  were  not  rich,  they  were  not  great, 

Far  better  they,  I  ween  ; 
Fond  of  each  other,  just  toward  all, 
'Mongst  Weyerburg's  bowers  so  green. 

"  Happy  they  were,  if  happiness 

Ever  on  earth  has  been  ; 
A  tender  sire,  a  loving  child, 

'Mongst  Weyerburg's  bowers  so  green. 

"  I  love  to  sit  and  think  of  them, 
To  be  where  they  have  been  ; 
Ah  !  do  they  ever  think  of  me, 

And  Weyerburg's  bowers  so  green  ?" 


! 


THE   TRAVELLER  AND  THE   NORTH-WEST 
WIND. 

WRITTEN   AT  VIRE,  IN  NORMANDY,  MARCH,  1846. 


TRAVELLER. 


Now  where  hast  thou  been,  thou  North-west  Wind, 
Now  where  hast  thou  been,  tell  me  ? 


NORTH-WEST  WIND. 


I  have  been  far  away  in  the  Irish  land, 
And  beyond  the  Irish  Sea. 


TRAVELLER. 

And  what  hast  thou  seen  in  that  far  Irish  land, 

And  what  hast  thou  seen,  I  pray? 
Hast  thou  seen  a  low  house  near  the  edge  of  the 
road, 

As  by  Dalkey  thou  took'st  thy  way  ? 
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NORTH-WEST  WIND. 

And  is  it  a  house  with  its  side  to  the  road, 
And  its  face  to  a  lawn  so  green  ? 

TRAVELLER. 

Ah  !  that  is  the  house,  my  dear  North-west  Wind, 
My  sister's  house  thou  hast  seen. 

NORTH-WEST  WIND. 

And  has  it  a  wicket,  that  lawn  so  green, 

In  the  shade  of  an  old  sycamore ; 
And  three  steps  up  to  a  gravelled  court, 

In  front  of  that  low  cabin-door  ? 

TRAVELLER. 

Ah  !  that  is  the  wicket  that  each  Sunday  eve 

So  joyfully  opened  to  me, 
As  I  and  my  loved  ones  the  loved  ones  sought, 

That  dwelt  by  that  sycamore  tree. 

NORTH-WEST  WIND. 

And  has  that  low  cabin  a  window  that  looks 

To  the  south  on  a  garden  fair, 
Where  the  vervain  leans  up  to  the  window-pane, 

And  the  eglantine  scents  the  air  ? 

TRAVELLER. 

Ah  !  that  is  the  window,  where  she  used  to  sit 
That  will  ne'er  in  that  window  sit  more, 

Or  lay  up  again,  for  dear  children  or  friend, 
The  leaf  of  that  vervain  in  store. 


NORTH-WEST  WIND. 

But  still  in  that  window  a  lady  there  sits, 
And  gathers  the  vervain  leaf  green — 

TRAVELLER. 

Ah!  that  is  her  daughter,  come  kiss  me,  dear  Wind, 
Ah  !  that  is  my  sister  thou'st  seen. 

And  did  she  look  merry  ?  or  did  she  look  sad  ? 
Or  didst  thou  her  voice  chance  to  hear  ? 

NORTH-WEST  WIND. 

Ah  !  sad  was  her  look,  and  plaintive  her  voice, 
And  I  thought  in  her  eye  stood  a  tear  ; 

And  these  were  the  words  I  heard  her  sing 
As  I  drooped  my  wing  by  the  pane: — 

"  How  long  and  slow  the  moments  go  ! 
Shall  I  e'er  see  my  brother  again  ?" 

And  far  within  accompanied 

A  piano  in  softest  strain: — 
"  How  long  and  slow  the  moments  go ! 

Shall  I  e'er  see  my  brother  again  ?" 

TRAVELLER. 

Fly  back,  fly  back,  thou  North-west  Wind, 

Fly  back  to  that  garden  again, 
And  softly  breathe  in  the  vervain  leaves, 

And  whisper  at  that  pane  : — 
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"  Another  half-year,  and  he  will  be  here, 

That  brother  we  love  so  well, 
I  hear  his  foot,  and  I  know  his  pull 

Upon  the  wicket  bell. 

"  But  we'll  not  wait  here  another  half-year, 

For  the  stormy  winter 's  gone  ; 
And  the  wind  that  soft  breathes   in  the  vervain 
leaves, 

Will  waft  us  to  France  anon. 


"  Then  the  time   that  hangs  now  with  nightmare 

weight 

On  brother  and  sisters  parted, 
Will  seem  short  as  lark's  song,  or  a  Midsummer 

Dream 
Of  Shakespeare  the  angel-hearted. 

"And  when  the  pleasant  half-year  is  fled, 

And.  the  days  grow  dark  again, 
We'll  return  with  him  to  this  low-roofed  house, 

This  window  and  vervain  ; 

"And  round  the  tea-table,  round  the  hearth, 

Brother  and  sisters  once  more 
Will  gather,  and  sit,  and  laugh,  and  chat, 

As  on  Sunday  eves  of  yore. 


"As  oft  on  Sunday  eve  we  gathered, 
Sisters  loving,  loving  brother, 

Round  the  tea-table,  round  the  hearth, 
Children  of  a  living  mother. 

"  That  mother  dead  we'll  love  the  more, 
We'll  love  the  more  each  other  ; 

And,  once  we  have  met,  ne'er  part  again, 
Sisters  loving,  loving  brother." 


ANSWER  TO  MRS.  JANE  HOPKINS'S  INVITATION 
TO  DRINK  TEA  WITH  HER, 

JULY  15,  1842. 


THE  minute  I  got 
Your  bit  of  a  note, 
Says  I  to  my  wife  : — 
"My  dearest  life, 
Will  ye  or  no 
To  aunt  Jenny  go, 
To-morrow  night, 
At  her  invite, 
To  drink  your  tea 
In  her  company?" 
Says  my  wife  to  me, 
"  I  can't  but  agree  ; 
For  the  offer  's  good, 
And  'twould  be  rude 
To  say  her  no, 
So  we  will  go  ; 


But  what  will  you 

With  Katharine*  do  ?" 

"She's  not  forgot; 

See,  here's  the  note ; 

It's  I  and  you, 

And  Katharine  too; 

So  say  no  more, 

For  at  her  door 

We'll  be  by  eight, 

In  spite  of  fate; 

And  you  and  she 

Will  drink  your  tea, 

And  Mrs.  Stan-ley 

Will  make  coffee 

For  the  doctor  and  me ; 

And  we'll  laugh  and  chat 

About  this  and  that, 

And  happy  we'll  be, 

As  formerly; 

And  I'll  lay  you  a  bet, 

That  of  the  whole  set, 

Aunt  Jenny  will  be 

The  most  mer-ry, 

Though,  between  you  and  me, 

She's  fourscore  and  three  ; 

And  I  hear  people  say, 

She'll  go  on  the  same  way 

Till  she's  fivescore, 

Or  may  be  more, 

*  The  author's  only  child. 


And  every  day, 
Like  wine  or  hay, 
With  age  improving, 
More  loved  and  loving 
Will  be  growing  ; 
So  let's  be  going, 
Gay  and  hearty, 
To  her  party, 
To-morrow  night; 
And  I  will  write 
To  say  we'll  knock 
At  eight  o'clock." 

FlTZWILLlAM-SQUARE,  DUBLIN. 


PROGRESS. 


YES  ;  I'll  believe  in  progress  when  I  see  you 
Battering  old  jails  down,  and  not  building  new  ; 
When  I  behold  you  make  but  a  beginning 
To  sleep  with  open  doors  and  unbarred  windows  ; 
When  I  observe  a  thinning,  not  an  increase 
Of  your  policemen  and  constabulary, 
Your  justices,  and  coroners,  and  detectives, 
Your  poor  law  guardians  and  commissioners  ; 
Grass  growing  in  your  law  courts,  and  fell  spiders 
There  laying  snares  for  flies,  not  men  for  men; 
And  stamped  receipts,  recognizances,  writs, 
A  tale  of  the  old,  Pagan,  iron  time, 
Not  of  this  charitable,  Christian  present. 

I'll  then  believe  in  Progress  when  I  hear 

That  fathers  feel  the  blood  mount  to  their  cheeks, 

What  time  they  cringe,  and  bow,  and  lick  the  shoes 

Even  of  the  vilest  clerk  in  the  War-office, 

For  leave  to  put  a  motley  livery  suit 

Upon  their  sons,  and  send  them  out  as  hirelings, 
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With  gay  cockade,  and  dangling  sword  at  side, 
To  kill  and  rob  and  extirpate,  where'er 
Killing  and  robbing  and  extirpating 
Opens  a  wider  field  to  British  commerce. 

Aye  ;  talk  to  me  of  Progress  when  you  show  me 

Your  city  banker,  or  East  India  merchant, 

After  his  forty  years  of  counting-house, 

And  labour  fruitless  of  all  else  but  gold, 

His  bags  choke-full  and  bursting  with  the  weight 

Of  bills,  and  bonds,  and  mortgages,  and  scrip: 

Show  me,  I  say,  your  wealthy  London  merchant 

Content  with  his  full  bags,  and  not  intent 

To  cram  with  the  like  stuff  still  one  bag  more  ; 

And  come  and  tell  me  ye  are  making  progress. 

Let  me  observe  in  a  full  railway  carriage 
Some  half  a  dozen,  aye,  some  three,  some  two, 
Some  single  solitary  one  that  does  not, 
Even  in  the  matter  of  front  seat  or  back, 
Or  pulling  up  or  letting  down  a  window, 
Exhibit  his  inveterate,  ingrained, 
And  worse  than  Pharasaic  selfishness  ; 
And  I'll  begin  to  think  ye  are  making  progress. 

Here  am  I  ready  to  believe  in  Progress 
First  time  I  hear  your  little  girls  cry  "  Shame!" 
"  A  coward's  shame!"  upon  the  wretch  that  hunts, 
"With  horse,  and  hound,  and  cries  of  savage  joy, 


For  sport,  mere  sport,  and  not  to  appease  his  hunger, 

The  poor,  weak,  timid,  quivering  hare  to  death  ; 

And  twice  a  coward's  and  an  idler's  shame 

On  him  that  skulks,  hours,  days,  beside  a  brook, 

Putting  forth  all  the  treachery  and  cunning 

That  lurk  within  the  dark  den  of  man's  brain, 

To  entrap  the  silly  troutling,  and  infix 

Deep  in  his  writhing  gills  the  sly,  barbed  hook. 

That  ye  are  making  progress  I'll  believe 

The  first  time  I  perceive  your  conscience  twinge  ye, 

For  answering  your  questioning  child  with  lies, 

Or  chill  evasion  of  the  longed-for  truth ; 

Denying  him  the  advantage  of  that  knowledge 

Ye  purchased  for  yourselves  with  many  a  heartache, 

And  many  an  agony  and  bloody  sweat  ; 

And  sending  him  to  sail  the  wide,  wide  world, 

As  helpless,  ignorant,  and  unprotected, 

On  board  no  compass,  no  pole-star  on  high, 

As  by  your  parents  ye  were  sent  yourselves, 

To  swim,  if  quick  to  learn  ;  to  sink,  if  not. 


First  time  I  hear  ye  say  that  your  devotion 

Has  not  a  tide  more  regular  than  the  sea, 

And  seldom  is  exactly  at  the  full, 

Just  as  the  parish  clock  strikes  twelve  on  Sunday  ; 

And  that  ye  count  it  rank  hypocrisy 

To  go  to  church,  and  there,  with  heart  lukewarm 

Or  cold,  and  damped  with  worldly  cares  and  business, 
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Kneel  before  God,  and  make  pretence  of  prayer, 
In  order  that  your  children,  friends,  and  neighbours, 
May  have  the  benefit  of  your  good  example  : 
That  moment  I'll  believe  ye  are  making  progress. 

When  ye  no  longer  backward  start  with  horror 
At  sight  of  gentle  Death,  and  wring  your  hands, 
And  weep,  and  cry  that  ye  will  not  go  with  him, 
Though  only  he  can  lead  you  to  your  heaven  : 
Then,  then  indeed,  I'll  say  ye  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, 

GLENAGEARY  COTTAGE,  DALKEY, 
October  1,  1851. 


SENT  TO  SELINA  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY,  WITH 
A  BASKET  OF  CHERRIES. 


CHERRIES  fresh,  and  cherries  fair  ! 
Prettier  cherries  never  were ; 
Great  grand-daughters,  every  one, 
Of  that  famous  cherry-stone 
By  Lucullus  brought,  you  know, 
More  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
From  its  Mithridatic  home 
In  old  Pontus,  to  new  Kome, 
And  planted  in  his  villa  there, 
And  cherished,  an  exotic  rare, 
Till  it  bore  its  blushing  berries, 
And  Romans  eat  desserts  of  cherries. 

Cherries  fresh,  and  cherries  fair  ! 
Lovelier  cherries  never  were ; 
Blood-red  as  pomegranate  flower, 
Or  fuchsia  pendent  from  the  bower 
Where  Mars  met  Venus  at  high  noon, 
And  whispered,  Vulcan  was  a  loon. 


Cherries  fresh,  and  cherries  fair  ! 

Juicier  cherries  never  were  ; 

Melting  sweet  as  apricot, 

Or  citron  pear,  or  bergamot, 

Or  downy  peach,  or  nectarine, 

Or  green  gage,  of  fruits  the  queen ; 

Or  the  amber  dew  bees  sip 

From  flowering  lindens,  when  they  drip 

Fragrant  showers  in  hot  July, 

Under  the  flaring  southern  sky, 

And  every  floweret  is  alive, 

And  the  whole  tree  's  one  buzzing  hive. 

Cherries  fresh,  and  cherries  fair  ! 
Riper  cherries  never  were : 
Will  ye  of  my  cherries  share  ? 
Pulled  this  morning  wet  with  dew, 
With  mine  own  hand  pulled  for  you, 
Packed  with  leaves  in  basket  neat, 
And  sent  you  for  your  birth-day  treat. 
Birth-days  many  may  you  see, 
As  cherries  on  my  cherry  tree, 
And  every  birth-day  happier  be; 
Me  loving  more,  more  loved  by  me; 
Untouched  still  by  blight  or  blast, 
Sweetening,  ripening,  till  at  last, 
Dropping  noiseless  from  the  tree, 
You're  gathered  to  eternity. 

DALKEY  LODGE,  DALKEY,  June  20,  1841. 


His  look  is  sinister  ;  I  like  him  not ; 

Lowering  and  dark  his  brow,  his  forehead  narrow, 

His  head  between  the  ears  swells  broad  and  deep, 

His  squinting  eyes  do  almost  touch  each  other. 

'Twas  but  just  now  I  saw  him,  with  an  air 

Of  ill-dissembled  levity  and  ease, 

Drop  a  dark  whisper  in  his  comrade's  ear, 

Who  with  a  like  mysterious  whisper  answered. 

'Twas  but  just  now  I  saw  him  on  his  chair 

Wriggling  and  fidgetty,  then  rising  sudden, 

And  sudden  again  seated,  and  round  looking 

As  though  his  conscience  told  him  some  one  marked 

him, 

And  dived  into  his  purpose :  then,  again, 
Standing  stock-still,  without  more  sign  of  life 
Than  glared  in  that  malignant  ferret  eye 
That,  piercing  and  pursuing  all  things,  ranged 
Incessant  up  and  down  the  gay  assembly; 
And  then,  when  come  at  last  he  thought  the  time 
To  do  the  deadly  meditated  deed, 
I  saw,  distinctly  saw,  the  rapid  plunge 
Of  his  right  hand  into  his  left  breast-pocket, 
In  search  of  dirk  or  dagger  there  concealed, 
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Or  murderous  revolver  ;  and  my  blood 
Kan  cold  with  horror  at  the  instant  flash 

And  sparkle  of  the diamond-studded  snuff-box, 

From  which,  thrice  gently  with  forefinger  tapped, 

And  delicately  opened,  first  his  friend, 

And  then  himself,  took  each  so  vast  a  pinch, 

So  pungent,  rich,  and  odoriferous, 

As  might  have  put  their  noses  in  good  humour. 

GLENAGEARY  COTTAGE,  DALKEY, 
Sept  22,  1851. 


ROME 


FROM  Villa  Strozzi,  Rome, 
To  my  loved  friends  at  home, 
This  vigil  of  St.  Blase, 
When  the  wild  duck  lays, 
And  the  faint  primrose 
Under  the  bare  hedge  blows, 
And  the  mezereon  bloom 
Spreads  widest  its  perfume, 
And  merry  bells  are  rung, 
And  Candlemas  is  sung, 
And  days  begin  to  brighten, 
And  hearts  begin  to  lighten ; 
For  the  winter 's  past, 
And  Spring 's  coming  fast. 


THOUGH  most  travellers  so  invent  things, 
And  wantonly  misrepresent  things, 
That  I  have  heard  it  said  'twere  better 
A  traveller  never  wrote  a  letter  ; 
Yet  what  I  saw  in  Rome,  believe  me, 
I'll  tell  ye  true,  and  not  deceive  ye  ; 
For,  as  at  times  sweet  flowers  are  found 
Growing  in  unpropitious  ground, 
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And  as  some  pick-pockets,  they  say, 
Are  men  of  honour  in  their  way, 
And  now  and  then  clear  right 's  in  cavillers, 
Why  not  the  truth  sometimes  in  travellers  ? 

But  that  I  may  not  before  swine 
Cast  my  pearls,  or  pour  my  wine, 
I  fain  would  make,  with  your  permission, 
Ere  I  begin,  this  one  condition: 
That  simply,  without  guile  or  art, 
Ye,  too,  perform  your  proper  part, 
Fling  far  away  all  preconception 
Obstructive  of  plain  truth's  reception  ; 
And,  like  an  uncorrupted  child, 
Listening  to  preceptor  mild, 
Meekly  your  docile  ear  incline 
To  the  tale  of  Rome  divine. 

With  invocation  to  the  Nine 

Shall  I  begin  that  tale  divine, 

And  humbly  from  Apollo  sue 

Fire  for  myself,  to  impart  to  you  ? 

Or  shall  I  seek  my  inspiration 

In  the  old  glories  of  the  nation, 

The  air  I  breathe,  the  ground  I  tread, 

And  the  bright  sky  hangs  o'er  my  head  ? 

Or  rather  turn  my  northward  look 

Toward  the  dear  scenes  my  feet  forsook, 

But  not  my  heart, — oh!  never,  never, 

From  that  loved  land  my  heart  shall  sever — 


Toward  the  snug  cottage  Glenageary, 
And  the  warm  hearth  of  best-loved  Mary, 
Toward  old  Ballievey  House  and  Mill, 
And  the  new  farm  of  Mutton  Hill  ? 
Now,  indeed,  my  rhymes  run  free ; 
Now  my  thoughts  are  melody  ; 
Come,  Inspiration,  come  along; 
Brother  and  sisters,  hear  my  song. 

Now,  though  a  poet  much  my  betters, 
The  very  Beau  Nash  of  Belles  Lettres, 
Says,  poets  who  would  merit  praise 
Must  jump,  slap  dash,  in  medias  res, 
Yet  I'm  determined  for  this  once, 
Even  at  the  risk  ye  dub  me  dunce, 
On  no  man's  coat-sleeve  my  faith  pinning, 
To  begin  with  the  beginning  ; 
And,  proceeding  through  the  middle, 
Not  till  the  end  hang  up  my  fiddle. 

So  as  I  love  to  do  things  neatly, 
In  due  order  and  discreetly,    , 
And  doubt  not  that,  as  Quakers  say, 
Fair  and  soft  goes  far  in  the  day, 
I'll  eschew  the  vulgar  tone, 
And  adopt  a  style  of  my  own; 
And,  singing  in  an  under-strain, 
And  checking  my  poetic  vein, 
Prick  on  gently  o'er  the  plain, 
With  my  Pegasus  tight  in  rein, 
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Sparing  the  noble  animal's  bowels, 
Keeping  the  polish  on  my  rowels, 
And  leaving  to  some  greater  master 
Of  the  manege  to  ride  faster. 


CHAUNT  FIRST. 

THE  She-wolf,  then,  I  chaunt  her  first, 

That  Romulus  and  Remus  nursed ; 

You'll  see  her  in  the  Capitol  standing, 

When  you've  mounted  the  first  landing 

Of  the  Hall  Conservator!, 

On  whose  site  Rome's  ancient  glory,* 

If  you  can  put  faith  in  story, 

To  the  breeze  the  flag  unfurled, 

That  waved  above  a  conquered  world. 

In  bronze  she  stands  there,  feome's  She-wolf; 

Grim,  black,  and  dismal  as  the  gulf 

On  which  the  sailor's  look  is  cast 

When  hope  to  save  his  bark  is  past, 

And  it's  plain  she's  foundering  fast, 

And  he  feels  her  settling  motion 

In  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 

On  a  stormy  night  in  winter, 

And,  laying  hold  of  spar  or  splinter, 

Gazes  appalled  one  moment  round, 

Then  clears  the  taffrel  with  a  bound  : 

• 
*  See  Servius  on  Virgil,  En.  viii.  verse  1. 


Not  blacker  looks  the  raging  deep 
As  he  takes  his  desperate  leap, 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  Lilla  praying, 
Than  that  grim  and  gaunt  Wolf  baying, 
While,  with  gaping  mouths  upturned, 
Squat,  beside  her  thunder-burned 
And  rent  hind-leg,  sit  on  bare  breech 
The  royal  cubs,  too  short  to  reach, 
By  good  six  inches  at  the  least, 
The  teats  of  the  ill-favoured  beast, 
Turgid  to  bursting  with  Eome's  glory, 
Consuls,  Popes,  Caesars,  and  my  story. 


CHAUNT  SECOND. 

MY  second  chaunt — stay,  let  me  see  ; 

My  second  chaunt ;  what  shall  it  be  ? 

It  should  have  been  the  Curiatii, 

At  deadly  grips  with  the  Horatii, 

Had  ye  not  heard  the  other  day 

A  throstle  sing  that  very  lay,* 

In  tones  of  such  sweet  melody, 

It  were  impertinence  in  me, 

A  minstrel  of  a  rougher  grain, 

To  trill  one  note  of  the  same  strain. 

What  then  shall  be  my  second  chaunt  ? 
Who  can  in  Rome  a  subject  want  ? 

*  See  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 
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Where  Brutus  struck,  and  Caesar  fell, 
And  Cicero  spoke  so  long  and  well, 
And  Virgil  poured  his  tide  of  song, 
And  Horace,  playfully  along 
The  Lesbian  lyre  his  fingers  flinging, 
And  his  Roman  Sapphics  singing, 
Neglected  his  own  rules  of  art, 
And  took  the  straight  way  to  the  heart; 
Whither  by  some  round  I'll  follow, 
Without  the  passport  of  Apollo. 
Let  those  who  will,  stand  by  the  rules 
Of  crabbed  masters  and  their  schools ; 
I'll  leave  them  in  the  dusty  plains, 
And  turn  my  gentle  palfrey's  reins 
Into  some  winding  path  that  leads 
Up  the  brooks  and  cross  the  meads  ; 
And  through  Imagination's  dell, 
Midway  'twixt  Reason's  frigid  cell, 
And  Passion's  ever-boiling  well, 
And  rounding  the  heart's  citadel, 
That  still  in  front 's  defended  well, 
In  at  the  narrow  postern-gate, 
That  open  stands  early  and  late, 
To  let  the  foragers  go  out 
And  ransack  all  the  country  about, 
Enter,  unobserved,  unknown, 
As  if  I  were  of  the  garrison, 
Secure,  once  entered  there,  of  living 
For  ever  joyous,  and  joy-giving. 


CHAUNT  THIRD. 

WHAT  hinders  that  I  take  the  word 
From  my  second  chaunt  for  my  third  ? 
4  Who  can  a  subject  want  in  Eome? ' 
The  architect's  and  sculptor's  home  ; 
Where,  poised  in  air,  thrice  fifty  metres 
Above  the  pavement,  hangs  St.  Peter's 
Never  to  be  equalled  dome, 
Europe's  wonder,  pride  of  Home  ; 
So  grand,  so  beautiful,  so  bright, 
So  solid,  yet  so  airy  light, 
You  gaze  and  gaze,  until  your  sight 
Aches  with  the  unmixed  delight, 
And  turns  to  rest  on  meaner  things, 
As  a  bird  lights  to  rest  its  wings, 
Then  soars  up  to  its  heaven  again, 
And  leaves  below  this  world  of  pain. 

Who  can  a  subject  want  in  Rome? 
The  painter's  fostering,  fostered  home  ; 
Where  Guido  his  Aurora  drew, 
Of  such  etherial,  roseate  hue, 
So  soft  and  sweet,  so  fresh  and  fair, 
So  free  from  taint  of  earth  or  care, 
You  cannot  know  what  angels  are, 
Unless  you've  had  a  sight  of  her  : 
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Unless  you  have  beheld  her  run 

Before  the  chariot  of  the  Sun, 

Scattering  those  dew-besprinkled  flowers, 

Followed  by  those  dancing  Hours  ; 

Ah,  happy  Sun!  ah,  happy  Hours  ! 

How  joyous  I  too,  o'er  those  flowers, 

Hand-in-hand  with  those  gay  Hours, 

Would  follow  through  heaven's  champaign  wide 

The  footsteps  of  that  angel  guide  ! 


CHAUNT  FOURTH. 

WERE  it  for  my  hundredth  chaunt 

Could  I  in  Rome  a  subject  want  ? 

Penetrate  yon  sanctuary ; 

Ask  the  marble  groups  that  sigh 

Over  the  relics  of  the  just, 

The  warrior's  bones,  the  statesman's  dust ; 

What  answer  comes  from  that  massy  tomb, 

Dimly  seen  in  the  chancel  gloom? 

"  Here  the  tenth  Leo  waits  the  doom." 

What  says  that  grave  where,  his  sons  between, 

England's  third  James  has  found  a  screen 

Against  the  billows  and  a  gale 

All  too  strong  for  his  vessel  frail  ? — 

But  there  in  peace  let  the  shipwrecked  lie  ; 

In  silence  pass  that  monument  by; 

"Last  of  the  Stuarts"  their  elegy; 


And  come  and  see  where  Manutius  sleeps, 

And  over  Bembo  Learning  weeps, 

And  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole 

Lies  wrapt  in  immortality, 

And  Rosa's  ashes  sanctify 

Saint  Mary's  Degli  Angeli. 

Pilgrim  of  Sion,  reverent  tread 

Over  thy  Tasso's  laurelled  head, 

Where  lowly  in  Onofrio's  aisle 

It  resteth  from  its  mortal  coil. 

Turn,  Nature's  votary,  hither  turn; 

Hast  thou  no  wreath  for  Raphael's  urn  ? 

No  tear  for  him  that  blighted  died 

In  his  summer's  sunny  pride, 

Leaving  on  church  and  palace  wall, 

Inscribed  in  letters  magical: — 

"  Heaven  judged  my  paintings  were  more  fair 

Than  man's  dazzled  sight  might  bear, 

And  took  me  to  herself  or  ere 

Complete  my  seven-and-thirtieth  year  ; 

Pray  that  my  sin  may  be  forgiven — 

It  was  not  earth  I  drew,  but  heaven"  ? 


CHAUNT  FIFTH. 

A  POET  who  would  laurels  wear 
Must  bite  his  nail,  and  twirl  his  hair 
Between  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Coaxing  the  right  pat  thought  to  come  ; 
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And,  when  it  hath  come,  must  take  care 

It  make  its  entree  with  the  air, 

As  far  from  forward  as  from  shy, 

Of  one  used  to  good  company, 

Who,  through  the  thickest  of  the  bevy 

At  the  drawing-room  or  levee, 

Makes  his  way  with  an  easy  grace, 

Then  bows  politely,  and  takes  his  place. 

"What's  all  this  simile  about?" 

Asks  your  puzzled  air  of  doubt ; 

So  with  some  more  let's  help  it  out. 

It's  not  enough  a  thought  be  just, 

Grand,  beautiful ;  it  also  must, 

Before  it  can  be  poetry, 

With  its  neighbour  thoughts  agree, 

Like  children  of  one  family, 

Like  notes  of  the  same  melody, 

Like  feathers  in  the  same  bird's  wing, 

Like  diamonds  set  in  the  same  ring, 

Like  flowers  into  one  nosegay  tied, 

Or  embroidered  side  by  side, 

Or  colours  on  one  canvas  spread, 

Green,  yellow,  orange,  blue,  and  red, 

Blending  in  one  harmonious  whole, 

Warm  from  the  epic  painter's  soul, 

Some  Iliad  or  some  Odyssey 

Of  Eubens  or  Da  Fiesole. 

The  nail  is  bit,  the  lock  is  twirled 
Till  scarce  a  hair  is  left  uncurled ; 


The  new  thought's  come; — Lord,  but  it's  rough! 

And  yet  at  bottom  it's  good  stuff; 

Off  with  your  coat ;   set  to  and  scrub  ; 

It  brightens  here;  another  rub; 

Brighter  and  brighter  every  minute ; 

I  knew  there  was  good  metal  in  it ; 

There,  set  it  in  the  proper  light ; 

I'm  in  the  way  of  luck  to-night ; 

Stay,  isn't  it  too  large  for  the  ring? 

That  colour  too's  not  just  the  thing  ; 

You  do  not  mean  to  set  a  beryl 

Between  an  emerald  and  a  pearl : 

I  own  it's  a  most  charming  gem, 

Fit  for  a  royal  diadem, 

But  here  it's  wholly  out  of  place ; 

So  lay  it  by  in  the  glass-case 

With  your  amethysts  apart, 

Till  you  're  setting  your  coral  heart ; 

For  'tis  a  saying  of  Vertue 

Whose  sayings  you  know  are  always  true,* 

Kuby  and  emerald  with  pearl, 

Coral  and  amethyst  with  beryl. 

Now  can  ye  ask  the  reason  why 
I've  for  some  future  chaunt  set  by 
The  thought  that  stood  prepared  for  this, 
Or  take  its  absence  here  amiss? 

*  "Vertue  was  incommode,  he  loved  truth." — WALPOLE. 
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EOME. 

(CONTINUED.) 


I  LOVE  to  rise  betimes 

To  hear  Rome's  matin  chimes, 

And  see  the  lusty  sun 

Begin  his  race  to  run, 

These  first  bright  days  of  March, 

Lighting  up  tower  and  arch, 

And  pinnacle  and  dome, 

Over  the  expanse  of  Rome  ; 

From  Porta  Popolo 

And  Monte  Mario, 

And  Santo  Spirite, 

And  frowning  Angelo, 

And  immense  Vatican, 

Along  the  sloping  van 

Of  high  Janiculine, 

On  by  the  Aventine, 

And  royal  Palatine, 

And  Arch  of  Constantino, 

And  old  John  Lateran, 

And  older  Labican, 

Quite  round  to  the  Esquiline, 

And  steep  Capitoline, 

And  diadem'd  Quirinal, 

And  my  own  Viminal, 

Where,  from  high  balcony 

O'erhanging  dark  Negroni,* 

*  Villa  Negroni,  formerly  Villa  Massimi,  is  overlooked  by  the  Casa  or  Palazzo 
of  Villa  Strozzi,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the  breadth  of  the  road  leading 
from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 


Seated  in  easy  chair, 

I  enjoy  the  prospect  rare, 

And  drink  the  balmy  air, 

And  meditate  on  change 

As  my  wandering  eye  doth  range, 

And  from  ruined  Latian  Jove, 

Long  Alba's  hills  above, 

A  timid  glance  lets  fall 

On  St.  Peter's  cross  and  ball ; 

Then  turn  my  chair  about, 

And  shut  the  prospect  out, 

And  rest  my  weary  sight, 

And  collect  my  wits  to  write 

The  greetings  my  heart  sends 

To  my  far-off  Irish  friends. 

CHAUNT  SIXTH. 

In  harmless  sport  and  merriment 
At  least  this  one  day  shall  be  spent : 
To-night  at  twelve  begins  the  Lent ; 
So  turn  the  phaeton  out,  Giovanni ; 
And  pack  between  the  seats  so  many 
Wide-mouthed  bags  of  sugar-plums, 
And  comfits  big  as  my  two  thumbs, 
That  there  may  be  no  room  for  feet, 
Unless  we  put  them  on  the  seat ; 
Well  done,  Giovanni ;  one,  two,  three, 
Four,  five,  six  bags  ;  there,  don't  you  see 
For  another  bag  there's  room  yet  ? — 
Bless  me,  how  these  horses  fret! 
Postilions,  can't  you  keep  them  steady 
Till  the  Signorina's  ready? 
There  's  Angela  away  two  hours, 
And  not  come  back  yet  with  the  flowers  ; 


If  she  was  younger  I  might  say 

We  shall  not  see  her  again  to-day; 

Corne,  Katharine;  put  on  your  mask, 

And  give  me  mine;  well!  it's  a  task 

To  get  so  many  traps  together  ; 

What  think'st,  Giovanni,  of  the  weather? 

I'm  sure  I'm  neither  fool  nor  sot, 

Yet  the  main  thing  I'd  nigh  forgot— 

The  moccoli,  the  moccoli, 

The  matches  and  the  moccoli; 

Less  penitential  far  to  me 

Were  bacon  without  broccoli, 

Than  mumming  without  moccoli. 

Thank  ye,  Giovanni ;  lay  them  so ; 

And  now  we're  ready  all  to  go, 

For  yonder  I  see  Angela  coming 

With  the  nosegays  for  our  mumming: 

Nosegays  fresh!  and  nosegays  fair! 

Prettier  nosegays  never  were ; 

Why,  Angela 's  a  creature  rare. 

Now,  postilions,  are  ye  ready? 

Stay  one  moment;  steady,  steady; 

Crick-crack,  crick-crack,  and  down  the  street; 

Nods  and  becks  to  all  we  meet — 

But  what  comes  in  yon  caravan? 

Save  us,  Christ!  a  whole  divan 

Of  unbelieving  Mamelukes, 

With  their  horse-tails  and  chibouks. 

Come,  let's  pelt  the  Moslem  crew; 

What  business  here  has  Turk  or  Jew? 


Comfits,  comfits,  large  or  small ; 

Let's  have  at  them,  one  and  all; 

Ha!  take  that,  my  Lord  Yizier — 

Katharine — child — what  do  you  fear  ?" 

"  Papa,  they've  hit  me  on  the  ear:" — 

"  Don't  mind  it,  child,  it's  all  in  fun, 

For  the  Carnival's  just  begun, 

Merriest  feast  beneath  the  sun." 

"  Papa,  they're  getting  up  behind:" — 

"  It's  all  in  play,  child,  never  mind." 

a  Papa,  they're  mounting  up  before:" — 

"  Katharine,  I  vow  you're  quite  a  bore." 

"Papa,  they're  climbing  the  coach-door:" — 

"Down,  sirs,  down!  why  all  this  rout? 

Postilions,  what  are  ye  about  ?" 

"  Your  honour  sees  how  we  are  jammed, 

And  how  from  side  to  side  is  crammed 

The  Corso,  chokeful  of  pedestrians, 

Cars,  and  coaches,  and  equestrians." 

"  Why,  Katharine,  we're  in  a  shower 

Of  snow  or  dust;  no,  but  of  flour: 

Hough!  hough!  I'm  choked;  my  eyes  are  blinded  :"- 

"  Dear  papa,  sure  you  won't  mind  it ; 

For  the  Carnival 's  just  begun, 

Merriest  feast  beneath  the  sun ; 

And  though  you've  got  a  miller's  hat, 

And  my  crape 's  powdered,  wrhat  of  that? 

'Tis  but  the  frolic  of  the  season, 

That  more  of  rhyme  has  than  of  reason  ; 
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And  I  for  my  part  won't  complain, 

If  we  get  home  without  rain :" — 

"  Eain,  child  !  rain  would  quite  destroy  us  ; 

Nothing  could  half  so  much  annoy  us  ; 

For,  not  to  speak  of  colds  or  fever, 

Our  best  clothes  were  spoiled  for  ever, 

Since  Giovanni,  that  careless  fellow, 

Has  not  given  us  one  umbrella, 

And  the  first  drops  of  a  shower  • 

Would  into  paste  turn  all  this  flour. 

Rain,  child  !  rain  would  quite  destroy  us, 

Nothing  could  half  so  much  annoy  us — 

Ha!  what  was  that  that  flashed  so  bright? 

Postilions,  hold  the  horses  tight ; 

Why  it's  almost  as  dark  as  night. 

Was  ever  heard  such  a  thunder-crash  ? 

And  there 's  another  brighter  flash, 

And  on  its  heels  a  louder  brattle  ! 

How  the  walls  shake,  and  windows  rattle  ! 

And  up,  and  down,  .and  everywhere, 

Into  cafe  and  port-cochere, 

Under  porticos,  into  shops, 

Flying  from  the  big  rain-drops, 

Run  the  mummers  helter-skelter, 

And  in  the  very  churches  shelter : 

It's  neither  hail,  rain,  fire,  nor  wind, 

But  wind,  hail,  rain,  and  fire  combined, 

All  forms  at  once  of  winter  weather, 

All  the  foul  elements  loosed  together, 


As  if  on  this^  devoted  town 

The  heavens  themselves  were  tumbling  down; 

Or  Jove  and  all  his  heathen  Gods 

Had  regained  their  old  abodes, 

And  opened  on  the  arch-enemy 

All  the  batteries  of  the  sky." 

"  Though  our  clothes  are  middling  wet, 
Dear  papa,  we're  not  drowned  yet ; 
I  wonder  you'd  so  fume  and  fret. 
This  portico 's  a  pleasant  cover, 
And  the  shower  will  soon  be  over  ; 
For  yonder  comes  the  blue  again, 
And  less  heavy  falls  the  rain;" — 

"  Mighty  pleasant,  to  be  sure, 
And  equal  to  a  water-cure, 
Dripping  wet  from  head  to  toe, 
Shivering,  quivering,  here  to  go 
For  some  two  good  hours  or  so, 
Up  and  down  this  portico, 
Sometimes  quick  and  sometimes  slow, 
Blowing  on  our  finger-ends, 
Waiting  till  the  weather  mends, 
Thinking  on  the  sport  we've  lost, 
Mourning  o'er  our  fortune  crost, 
Counting  up  the  damage  done 
To  horses,  liveries,  phaeton  ; 
Our  sugar-plums  to  syrup  melted 
Ere  a  dozen  well  were  pelted ; 
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Our  nosegays  withered,  torn,  arid  battered, 

Clothes,  hands,  faces,  all  bespattered; — 

Mighty  pleasant,  to  be  sure, 

And  equal  to  a  water-cure, 

For  one  who  strength  has  to  endure, 

And  does  not  die  at  once  outright 

Of  shame,  vexation,  or  mere  spite." 

"  Come,  papa,  let's  leave  our  cover, 
For  the  storm 's  entirely  over, 
And  the  sunbeams  breaking  out — 
But  what  makes  all  the  people  shout?" 

"  Quick,  child,  quick,  or  we'll  lose  the  place 

We  have  taken  for  the  pony-race  ; 

Quick,  child,  quick,  we  must  run  fast, 

Or  the  ponies  will  be  past: 

Six  pretty  ponies  are  to  run, 

Black,  white,  piebald,  grey,  and  dun, 

But  it's  the  sorrel  I've  bet  upon ; 

Last  year  it  was  the  sorrel  that  won. 

Well  run,  Katharine  ! — to  the  spot 

In  good  time  at  last  we've  got, 

Number  one  hundred  twenty-four, 

Two  places,  balcony  first-floor." 

"  Your  tickets,  sir." — "  Our  tickets  ?   what! 

By  Jove!  the  tickets  I  quite  forgot 

In  the  pocket  of  my  wet  coat, 

And  home  they're  gone  in  the  phaeton! 

Now,  Katharine,  what's  to  be  done?" — 
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"  Come,  let's  run  down  into  the  street, 

And  try  if  we  can't  get  a  seat 

On  a  platform  or  in  a  shop." 

"  Yes — no — stay,  child — stop,  Katharine,  stop — 

I've  lost  my  purse,  if  it's  not  forgot 

With  the  tickets  in  my  great  coat. 

Stolen  it  is,  I'm  sure  it's  stolen, 

For  my  pocket  there's  no  hole  in. 

Thieves,  sirs,  thieves!  I'm  robbed,  I'm  plundered! 

Thieves,  pickpockets,  by  the  hundred  ! 

Bad  as  we  are  with  thieves  at  home 

We're  twenty  times  worse  here  in  Rome  ; 

For  while  at  home  there's  not  a  man 

But  is  as  honest  as  he  can, 

In  Rome  there's  not  a  man  but  would 

Rob  you  if  he  durst  and  could, 

Or  cut  your  throat,  no  matter  which, 

And  throw  your  body  in  a  ditch." 

"  Dear  papa,  don't  be  so  vexed:" 

"  Well,  child,  well,  what  worse  comes  next  ? 

In  this  curs'd  town  another  day 

I  wouldn't,  if  I  could  get  away, 

No,  not  for  twenty  Carnivals,  stay. 

For  though  the  poet  truly  sings 

That  patience  is  the  best  of  things — 

But  stop!  what's  that? — the  ponies'  feet 

Clattering,  battering  down  the  street  ; 

The  ponies'  feet,  the  ponies'  bells, 

How  the  heavenly  music  tells 

On  every  fibre  of  my  heart ; 

Oh,  that  we  had  but  seen  them  start ! 
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Then,  then,  indeed,  could  no  one  say 

That  we  had  misspent  our  day, 

Or  laugh  at  us  when  we  get  home 

For  missing  the  finest  sight  in  Rome. 

Six  lovelier  ponies  never  ran 

Since  the  race  of  time  began : 

Six  ponies  of  one  age  and  strength, 

One  height,  one  weight,  one  breadth,  one  length, 

Long-maned,  long-tailed,  wide  nostrils  flaring, 

Broad-hoofed,  long-pasterned,  eyes  red  glaring  : 

One  glossy  black,  from  Barbary  brought ; 

One  pearly  white,  in  Sicily  caught ; 

A  pieball  from  Majorca  island  ; 

A  stout  grey  shelty  from  Scotch  highland  ; 

A  creamy  Arab,  nearer  dun  ; 

And  the  bright  sorrel  I've  bet  upon, 

That  came  from  France  twelve  months  ago 

With  that  great  ass  of  an  Oudinot. 

But  what  means  all  this  crowding,  rushing, 

This  jostling,  shouldering,  elbowing,  crushing? 

Back,  sir,  stand  back,  where  are  you  pushing  ? 

Katharine,  hold  fast;  I'm  off  my  feet, 

To  mummy  squeezed,  and  choked  with  heat." — 

"  Papa,  I  hear  the  cannon  firing ; 

Papa,  the  soldiers  are  retiring" — 

uc  Hurrah!  hurrah!'  that  was  a  shout: 

*  Hurrah!  hurrah!'  what  was  it  about? 

'Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  race  is  done.' 

'Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  black  has  won.' 

The  black  has  won!  I've  lost  my  money; 

Confusion  take  that  sorrel  pony, 


And  France,  and  chance,  and  Oudinot — 
But  dang  it,  hang  it,  let  it  go ; 
It's  but  a  hundred  crowns  to  pay, 
And  haven't  we  had  a  merry  day  ; 
It's  but  a  hundred  scudi  down, 
And  then  good-by  to  this  cursed  town: 
A  hundred  scudi !  well,  no  matter, 
'Twon't  make  me  thinner,  nor  much  fatter; 
But  mind,  unless  you're  bent  to  quarrel, 
From  henceforth  never  mention  sorrel. 
There,  Katharine,  blow  that  taper  out, 
And  light  your  own :  what  are  ye  about  ? 
Give  me  the  matches:  why  they're  wet; 
Run,  buy  a  box  ;  stop,  don't  go  yet ; 
The  rogue  that  of  my  purse  bereft  me 
Not  even  a  half-baioccho  left  me. 
What's  to  be  done?  we  must  get  light ; 
But  how  ?  's  another  question  quite. 
See  where  they  're  laughing  as  they  pass, 
And  gibing  at  me: — 4  What  an  ass  ! 
In  Rome,  upon  Shrove-Tuesday  night 
Masquerading  without  light!' 
I  won't,  I  can't  endure  it;  no: 
I'll  get  a  light,  or  home  I'll  go: 
For  never  was  a  truer  saying 
Than,  *  Play  what  you  see  others  playing;' 
And  if  you'd  well  the  world  get  through 
Just  do  in  Rome  as  others  do. 
For  Nicholas  in  Russia  stand; 
In  Germany  for  Fatherland  ; 
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In  Turkey  be  a  Musselman, 

In  France  a  staunch  Republican  ; 

In  England  a  dim  Puseyite, 

Waiting  for  the  perfect  light, 

Sideways  to  the  Pope  inclining, 

On  Saturdays  with  Wiseman  dining  ; 

Or,  better  still,  Free-trader  be, 

And  cry,  4  Down  with  Monopoly/ 

Make  her  discharge  her  ill-got  pelf, 

And  cram  it  all  into  yourself ; 

In  Ireland  be  a  beggarman, 

Or  beggar -guardian;  what  you  can, 

Except  landlord  or  gentleman; 

And  here  in  Rome,  Shrove-Tuesday  night, 

Robber  or  robbed,  it's  equal  quite, 

Provided  only  you've  a  light — 

But  stay ;  what 's  this  ?  where  are  we  now  ? 

They've  put  out  every  light,  I  vow — • 

And  not  a  gas-lamp — Goths  and  Vandals  ! 

And  such  a  stench  of  snuifed-out  candles." 

The  cannon's  booming  Shrove-tide's  knell; 
Dear,  merry  Carnival,  farewell — 
And  so  we  jog  home,  wet  and  weary, 
To  our  Strozzi  Villa  cheery, 
There  to  refresh  us  for  the  morrow, 
Day  of  ashes,  day  of  sorrow. 
Warm  parlour  ;  supper;  off  to  bed: 
'Tis  a  strange  roundabout  we  tread. 

ROME,  1850. 


TO  MISS  SHERIDAN, 

ON  HER  HAVING  MADE  COFFEE  FOR  THE  AUTHOR  THE 
PRECEDING  EVENING; 

Composed  the  following  Morning  while  breakfasting  alone. 


YOUR  coffee  it  was  very  strong,  bright-eyed  Miss 

Sheridan, 
And  like  a  subtile  spirit  through  all  my  veins  it 

ran, 

Making  me  feel  more  like  a  god  than  a  mortal  man, 
As  I  sat  on  the  sofa  beside  you,  bright-eyed  Miss 

Sheridan. 


Your  coffee  it  was  very  sweet,  silken-haired  Miss 

Sheridan, 
Far  sweeter  than  the  famous  honey  that  once  flowed 

in  Canaan, 

Or  the  nectar  quaffed  of  yore  in  celestial  divan, 
And  no  wonder,  for  it  was  you  made  it,  silken-haired 

Miss  Sheridan. 
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Your  coffee  it  was   very  hot,  linnet- voiced  Miss 

Sheridan, 

And  warmed  the  heart's  cockles  of  a  chilly  old  man, 
Sending  him  home  to  bed  warmer  than  if  he  had  had 

a  warming-pan, 
To  think  of  nothing  but  you  all  night,  linnet-voiced 

Miss  Sheridan. 

Your  coffee  was  more  fragrant,  ruby-lipped  Miss 
Sheridan, 

Than  Eau  de  Millefleurs  or  Parfum  de  Jasmin, 

Or  any  perfume  ever  thought  of  since  the  world 
began, 

Except  the  perfume  of  your  own  sweet  breath,  ruby- 
lipped  Miss  Sheridan. 

The  coffee  I  have  this  morning,  lily-armed  Miss 

Sheridan, 
Is  as  different  from  last  night's  as  Drogheda  from 

Japan, 

Or  the  coarsest  sole-leather  from  the  finest  cordovan, 
Just  because  you  are  not  here  to  make  it,  lily-armed 

Miss  Sheridan. 

My  toast  is  burnt  to  a  cinder,  rosy-fingered  Miss 

Sheridan, 

My  butter  is  only  fit  to  be  put  into  the  frying-pan, 
And  my  milk  would  water  the  garden,  if  it  were 

poured  through  the  watering-can, 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  you  are  far  away 

from  me,  rosy-fingered  Miss  Sheridan  ? 


Essy*  tells  me  it's  a  sunny  morning,  kind-hearted 
Miss  Sheridan, 

And  wonders  why  I  look  as  grave  as  a  Brahmin  or 
Musselman, 

But  she  little  dreams  I  am  thinking  of  you  and  your 
coffee-can — 

Oh !  when  will  you  make  coffee  for  me  again,  kind- 
hearted  Miss  Sheridan  ? 

FlTZWILLIAM-SQUARE,  DUBLIN, 

March  14,  1841. 

*  The  author's  maid,  celebrated  also  in  "  Verses  on  a  Griddle- 
Cake." 
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TO  MISS  SHERIDAN, 

ON  HER  HAVING  PRESENTED  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  A  PIECE  OF 
GRIDDLE-CAKE. 


THE  cake  you  sent  me  was  detestable 

And  perfectly  indigestible, 

I  never  tasted  anything  so  abominable, 

Its  smell  was  intolerable, 

And  its  very  look  was  horrible. 

It  was  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  maple, 

As  tough  as  a  ship's  cable, 

As  black  as  a  muff  of  sable, 

As  old  as  the  Tower  of  Babel, 

And  as  ugly  and  sharp-cornered  as  the  gable 

Of  Mr.  Pennefather's  stable. 

To  swallow  a  second  bit  of  it  I  wasn't  able  ; 

So  I  told  Essy  to  take  it  off  the  table. 

I  would  rather  have  eaten  a  police-constable, 

Or  a  straw  bonnet  from  Dunstable, 

Or  any  other  combustible. 

You  must  have  taken  me  for  a  cannibal, 

Or  some  such  ravenous  animal, 

Or  the  father  of  young  Hannibal, 


To  whom  all  filling  stuff  is  palatable, 

And  who  can  digest  a  black  bottle  or  a  rebel 

As  easy  as  a  barn-door  fowl  a  pebble. 

Ever  since  I  tasted  your  cake  I  have  been  miserable, 

With  appetite  inconsiderable, 

Sick,  giddy,  and  irritable, 

Shivering,  quivering,  and  to  stand  unable, 

Desponding,  inconsolable, 

With  head-ache  uncontrollable, 

And  stomach-ache  deplorable. 

My  condition 's  unendurable, 

My  life 's  uninsurable, 

And,  what 's  worse,  I'm  incurable, 

For  the  doctor,  who  you  know 's  infallible, 

Says  the  case  is  most  lamentable, 

And  the  symptoms  so  formidable 

That  it 's  morally  impossible — 

Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  I  wish  I'd  made  my  will ; 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel  fate,  inexorable  ! 

Why  doesn't  somebody  bring  in  a  Bill 

To  put  a  stop  to  baking  cakes  upon  a  griddle  ? 

But  then  to  meet  my  death  from  such  a  belle, 
So  graceful  and  agreeable, 
It's  utterly  inconceivable, 

And  the  whole  story,  from  beginning  to  end,  never- 
believe-a-belle. 

FlTZ WILLIAM- SQUARE,  DUBLIN, 

March  16,  1841. 
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THE  POOR-LAW  GUARDIAN'S  SONG. 


Says  Poor-law  Guardian  Robbery 
To  Poor-law  Guardian  Charity:  — 
"What  if  you  and  I  should  agree 
To  rob  our  neighbour  Industry, 
And  divide  his  ill-gotten  property, 
Among  our  dear  children  three, 
Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary?" 

ii. 

Says  Poor-law  Guardian  Charity 
To  Poor-law  Guardian  Robbery: — 
"  I  like  your  proposal  mightily; 
I  always  had  an  antipathy 
To  that  sturdy  fellow  Industry; 
He's  quite  too  independent  for  me  ; 
So  robbed  and  plundered  he  shall  be, 
And  his  goods  divided  among  our  children  three, 
Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary." 


III. 

Says  Poor-law  Guardian  Robbery 

To  Poor-law  Guardian  Charity:  — 

"  I  cannot  express  my  joy  to  see 

How  ready  you  are  to  combine  with  me 

Against  our  common  enemy, 

That  stickler  for  the  rights  of  property, 

That  foe  to  '  General  Community] — 

Stubborn,  uncompromising  Industry. 

So  robbed  and  plundered  he  shall  be, 

And  his  goods  divided  among  our  children  three, 

Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary." 

IV. 

"We  had  better  proceed  cautiously," 
Says  Poor-law  Guardian  Charity, 
"For  a  powerful  fellow  is  Industry, 
And  his  house  he'll  defend  manfully, 
With  the  help  of  his  watch-dog  Honesty; 
But  robbed  and  plundered  he  must  be, 
Or  what  will  become  of  our  children  three, 
Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary  ?" 

v. 

"I  have  a  crow-bar,"  says  Eobbery; 

"  Six  hundred  and  eight  and  fifty 

Jobbing  smiths  forged  it  for  me, 

And  I  call  it  my  Legality; 

It  will  break  in  his  door  though  strong  it  be, 

And  knock  out  the  brains  of  his  dog  Honesty." 
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VI. 

"And  when  we  are  in,"  says  Charity, 

"  We'll  bind  hand  and  foot  Master  Industry, 

With  this  rope  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 

Which  Public  Opinion  has  lent  to  me, 

And  we'll  seize  upon  all  his  property, 

And  divide  it  among  our  dear  children  three, 

Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary." 

VII. 

Then  away  went  the  Guardians  in  company, 
And  a  pleasanter  sight  you  could  not  see 
Than  Kobbery  linked  with  Charity. 
And  they  took  the  crow-bar  Legality, 
And  the  rope  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
And  broke  open  the  door  of  Industry, 
And  knocked  out  the  brains  of  his  dog  Honesty, 
And  bound  himself  like  a  thief  for  the  gallows-tree, 
And  blinded  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  see, 
While  they  plundered  his  house  of  his  property, 
To  divide  among  their  dear  children  three, 
Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary. 

FlTZ WILLIAM- SQUARE,  DUBLIN, 

4prt?3,1841. 
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CRITICISM  ON  THE  STYLE  OF  LOED  BYKON, 


A  LETTER 


TO 


THE  EDITOR  OF  "NOTES  AND  QUERIES." 


A  LETTER 


THE  EDITOE  OF  NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


Sm, 


34,  WKSTLAND-ROW,  DUBLIN, 
August  23,  1851. 


In  that  Number(ISro.  92,  for  August  2, 1851) 
of  your  entertaining  Journal,  in  which  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  insert  my  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  idea  which  a  correspondent  of  yours  supposes 
Tennyson  to  have  borrowed  from  Virgil,  was  never 
in  Virgil's  mind  at  all,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  easily  borrowed  from  him,  are  contained  some, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  just  strictures  upon  the  fifty-first 
stanza 'of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  on  the 
same  subject,  and  not  to  you  alone,  Mr.  Editor,  but 
to  all  the  readers  of  your  Journal,  among  whom,  per- 
haps, some  one  may  be  found  inclined  to  take  pity 
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on  my  distressed  situation,  and  able  to  help  me  out 
of  it?     The  stanza  is  as  follows: 

"  Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek !  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burn, 
Showered  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an  urn !" 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  may  already  have  per- 
ceived, a  plain,  practical,  straightforward,  unsophis- 
ticated sort  of  a  man,  desirous  to  extract  some 
meaning,  and,  if  possible,  some  improvement  out  of 
every  thing  I  read,  and  have,  with  that  object  in  view, 
read  this  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
stanzas  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  poems  of  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest  of  all  poets, 
a  dozen,  perhaps  twenty  times  over,  from  beginning 
to  end,  carefully,  deliberately,  and  meditatively ;  and 
am  sorry  to  say  (sorry,  I  mean,  on  my  own  account) 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  perfectly  to  satisfy  my- 
self as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  several  parjs  of  it;  and 
I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  if  it  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  that  I  should  rightly  understand  it,  not 
only  in  its  several  parts,  but  in  its  totality,  before  I 
can  be  much  enlightened  by  it,  or  derive  any  great 
advantage  from  reading  it;  above  all,  before  it  would 
be  prudent  of  me  to  commit  it  to  memory,  for  the 
purpose  of  quoting  it  occasionally,  as  it  is  my  con- 


stant  practice  to  do,  with  all  the  pre-eminently  beau- 
tiful poetical  snatches,  especially  of  this  author's,  that 
from  time  to  time  happen  to  be  thrown  prominently 
in  my  way. 

Now,  I  will  not  deny  it,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  first 
impression,  on  reading  this  stanza  over  for  the  first 
time,  was,  that  all  the  lines  after  the  second  might 
be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith's 
Diamond  Dust,  unmeaning  words,  ingeniously  put 
together  to  deceive  the  unwary  into  a  belief  that 
they  had  meaning.  But  this  impression  was  little 
more  than  momentary ;  for,  on  the  second  reading  I 
thought  I  could  discover,  and  on  the  third  reading  I 
was  sure  I  did  discover,  in  the  lines  in  question,  the 
indistinct  glimmer  of  an  unsteady  picture  ;  which 
indistinct  glimmer  or  waver  became  more  distinct 
on  a  fourth  reading;  and  on  the  fifth,  I  was  able,  as 
I  thought,  to  fix  steadily  and  distinctly  before  my 
eyes  the  picture  intended  by  the  great  master:  viz., 
that  of  the  Lord  of  War  lying  where  the  Goddess  had 
stretched  him  on  the  ground  before  her,  conquered : 

"  When  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War." 

It  was,  indeed,  suggested  to  me  by  my  chum  (as 
ardent  an  admirer  of  the  great  poet  as  I  am  myself), 
that  the  picture  presented  might  be  that  of  the  Lord 
of  War  lying  in  the  Goddess's  goddess-ship  : 

"  In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War." 
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But  although  I  could  not  deny  that  the  grammatical 
structure  did  indeed  admit  of  such  interpretation,  I 
rejected  the  suggestion,  however  ingenious,  on  the 
simple  ground,  that  the  picture  of  the  Lord  of  War 
lying  in  the  Goddess's  goddess-ship  was,  to  my  per- 
haps too  prosaic  mind,  as  good  as  no  picture  at  all ; 
I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  realize  it.  However, 
my  friend's  demurrer  to  what  I  had  persuaded  my- 
self was  certainly  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  having 
raised  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  that,  perhaps,  after  all, 
neither  of  us  was  right,  and  that  the  noble  author 
might  possibly  have  had  in  view  some  other  mean- 
ing, which  had  escaped  both  of  us,  I  set  myself 
down  in  good  earnest  to  think  over  the  matter,  and, 
after  the  deliberation  of  a  live-long  night,  during 
which  I  kept  myself  awake  and  up  to  the  sticking 
point  by  the  downright  force  of  tea  and  tobacco,  I 
began,  just  as  the  morning  broke,  and  the  gas-lights 
were  being  extinguished,  and  the  rosy  beams  of  the 
sun  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  their  fruit- 
less daily  effort  to  gild  the  sooty  cement-pots  of  the 
Dublin  chimney-tops,  and  my  tea  was  done,  and  my 
pipe  was  out,  I  began — to  take  a  doze,  you  will  say, 
Mr.  Editor — No;  but  to  feel  convinced  that,  such 
was  the  richness  of  the  poet,  there  were  in  fact  two 
pictures  where  neither  my  chum  nor  I  had  been 
able,  the  preceding  evening,  to  see  more  than  one ; 
and  that  the  real  meaning  was,  that  the  Lord  of  War, 
at  first  vanquished  and  stretched  almost  dying  on 
the  ground  before  the  Goddess,  had  gradually  so  far 


recovered  as  to  be  now  laid  on  her  lap,  gazing  in  her 
face,  as  toward  a  star.  But,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  only 
imagine  my  surprise  and  mortification,  when,  on 
coming  down  stairs,  and  propounding  this  view  of 
the  case  to  my  chum,  at  breakfast,  I  was  met  with  a 
plump  "  Non  domine,"  accompanied  with  a  sort  of 
a  horse-laugh,  and  an  inquiry,  had  I  ever  gone  to 
school,  or  learned  Reading-Made-Easy.  "  Sir,"  said 
my  chum, — and  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  you  are  not  so 
insensible,  so  unsympathising,  so  dull,  so  quakerly 
correct  and  phlegmatic,  as  not  to  feel  some  little 
tickle,  some  slight,  almost  imperceptible,  titillation  of 
pleasure,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  scalded  his  throat 
with  the  gulp  he  made,  to  get  down  the  mouthful  of 
hot  tea  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  onslaught  on 
poor  ungrammatical,  unpoetical  me, — "  Sir,"  said 
my  chum,  almost  with  downright  fierceness,  "  here 
are  the  very  words ;  let  the  poet  speak  for  himself: 

*  And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap ;' 

What  do  you  say  to  that,  Sir?  Can  any  man  in 
his  senses  doubt  the  meaning  of  that,  Sir?  'Gazing 
in  her  face,  as  if  it  were  a  star  laid  on  her  lap/  I 
challenge  you  to  show  me  a  plainer  sentence,  or  a 
finer  image,  in  your  Virgil,  or  your  Homer,  ay,  or 
even  in  Lord  Byron  himself.  I  will  not  dispute  with 
you  whether  the  Lord  of  War  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
or  in  the  Goddess's  goddess-ship ;  that  is  a  minor 
and  very  unessential  matter;  but  this  splendid  image 
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I  will  not  give  up.  No,  Sir;  if  you  attempt  to  touch 
that  image,  however  much  I  respect  you,  however 
well  you  may  be  informed  about  railways,  or  electric 
telegraphs,  or  model  farms,  or  Albert  Exhibitions, 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  tell  you  at  once  that  you 
are  no  poet,  and  that  it  is  not  for  you,  or  the  like  of 
you,  Lord  Byron  wrote." 

I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  was 
cowed ;  nay,  more,  that  I  was  vexed  to  the  heart  to 
meet  such  a  set-down  where  it  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected; from  a  friend  of  my  own,  and  on  a  subject 
where,  if  anywhere,  I  am  at  home;  for,  if  I  cannot  un- 
derstand my  own  favourite  author,  writing  in  my 
own  mother-tongue,  and  never,  at  least  as  far  as 
I  know,  with  any  remarkable  degree  of  learning; 
never  on  any  deep,  or  recondite,  or  abstruse  subject, 
but  always  about  the  most  ordinary  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  human  nature;  generally,  too,  about  the  worst 
and  vulgarest  and  most  beastly  of  them,  and  as  na- 
turally, to  boot,  as  if  he  were  drawing  from  himself, 
and  only  using  (as  I  have  heard  some  say  was  ac- 
tually the  fact)  the  name  of  Childe  Harold  as  a  nom 
de  guerre,  or  stalking-horse;  if,  I  say,  I  cannot  under- 
stand an  author  of  this  ad-captum-vulgi  kind,  one 
whose  greatest  glory  and  pride,  and  the  true  secret 
of  whose  well-merited  and  unparalleled  success  was, 
that  he  wrote  ad  captum  vulgi;  i.  e.  to  suit  the  com- 
prehension of  plain,  illiterate  persons  like  myself 
(and  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  are  the  ma- 
jority; and  I  ask  you,  as  a  man  of  common  sense, 


why,  in  these  days  of  equality  and  freedom  and 
universal  suffrage,  we,  the  illiterate  majority,  should 
be  the  slaves  of  the  literate  minority,  and  not  set  up 
poets  as  well  as  presidents  of  our  owTn,  to  be  the  poets 
and  presidents  of  the  nation  ?)  if,  I  say  it  a  third 
time,  I  cannot  understand  a  plain  sentence  in  an  au- 
thor of  this  kind,  an  author,  as  I  may  say,  after  mine 
own  heart,  how  can  I  ever  hope  or  be  expected  to 
understand  one  single  word  of  Milton,  or  Virgil,  or 
Homer,  or  other  authors  of  that  vast  calibre  (vast 
bore  I  should  say),  who,  under  the  old  regime,  used 
indeed  to  be  called  classical,  but,  in  these  times  of 
progress,  are  well  known  and  ascertained  to  be  old- 
fashioned  and  antiquated;  and,  for  that  reason,  have 
been  most  deservedly  thrown  up  out  of  the  way  on 
the  top  shelf;  where  they  may  lie  long,  I  assure  you, 
before  I  venture  my  neck  and  my  clean  clothes  to 
get  at  them;  if  it  was  only,  Mr.  Editor,  out  of  a  little 
bit  of  spite,  and  in  revenge  for  their  having  made  a 
laughing-stock  of  me ;  for,  believe  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
these,  and  such  like  authors,  deal  as  they  do  in  the 
profound,  and  the  exalted,  and  the  abstruse,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  make  themselves  unintelligible 
to  us  the  Million ;  which,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me,  is  only  another  way  of  scoffing 
at  us,  and  making  us  look  ridiculous. 

When  I  told  you  just  now,  Mr.  Editor,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  was  cowed,  I  told  you  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  was  cowed.  The  words  were  against 
me ;  the  grammar  was  point-blank  against  me  ;  a 
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thousand  similar  examples,  not  only  in  Childe  Ha- 
rold, but  in  every  one  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  and 
in  every  page  of  every  one  of  his  works,  were  against 
me  ;  the  judgment  of  a  friend  whom  I  unfeignedly 
respected,  that  friend  no  less  devoted  an  admirer  of 
the  great  poet  than  I  am  myself,  was  against  me  ;  but 
still,  Mr.  Editor,  common  sense  was  on  my  side,  and, 
although  cowed,  I  did  not  give  up.  No,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
did  not  give  up.  Only  think — the  God  of  War,  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  looking  up  into  the  Goddess's  face 
as  if  it  were  a  star  laid  on  her  lap!  Common  sense 
was,  as  I  have  said,  on  my  side,  and  I  did  not  give  up ; 
I  only  drew  in  my  horns,  as  it  became  a  man  to  do 
who  had  nothing  but  common  sense  on  his  side  and 
everything  else  against  him,  and  humbly  suggested 
a  compromise.  "  Although,"  said  I,  "  Lord  Byron's 
words  are  actually  and  grammatically  to  the  effect  you 
speak  of,  yet,  perhaps,  the  noble  author  himself  did 
not  intend  them  to  be  taken  so  literally :  perhaps  the 
meaning  in  his  own  mind  (observe,  I  say,  in  his  own 
mind,  not  his  expressed  meaning,  for  that  point  I  feel 
I  cannot  maintain  any  longer),  perhaps  the  meaning 
in  his  own  mind,  and  the  picture  which  he  was  him- 
self contemplating,  was,  that  of  the  Lord  of  War  laid, 
not  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  Goddess's  lap,  and 
looking  up  from  her  lap  into  her  face,  as  if  it  was  a 
star."  My  friend  compressed  his  lips  till  they  became 
bloodless,  took  up  the  book,  balanced  himself  on 
the  hind-legs  of  his  chair,  and,  without  saying  one 
word,  handed  the  book  to  me,  with  his  right-hand 


thumb  on  the  word  "  lies,"  and  his  left-hand  thumb 
on  the  word  "  laid.".  I  looked  at  him  for  explana- 
tion. "  Who — lies — before — her  ?"  said  he,  pausing 
between  every  two  words.  "  The  Lord  of  War," 
replied  I.  "And — who — is — laid — on — her — lap?" 
proceeded  he,  pausing  again  in  the  same  manner. 
"  The  Lord  of  War,  to  be  sure,"  answered  I.  "  The 
Lord  of  War  lies  laid  on  her  lap!"  said  he,  repeating 
the  words  in  his  usual  rapid  and  energetic  manner. 
"No;  it  won't  do.  Byron  never  wrote  such  a  sen- 
tence. 'Lies  laid!'  I'll  never  agree  to  it.  I  can't 
swallow  it.  If  Lord  Byron  wrote  that  sentence,  I'll 
never  read  a  line  of  his  again,  as  long  as  I'm  a  living 
man.  Why,  Sir,  I  would  as  soon  suppose  Lord  Byron 
guilty  of  that  mean  and  cunning  and  audacious,  yet 
nevertheless,  clumsy  and  ill-executed  cheat  at  which 
the  Notes  and  Queries'  correspondent  points,  hardly 
with  sufficient  indignation,  the  righteous  and  aveng- 
ing finger  of  his  scorn.  As  surely  as  Lord  Byron 
was  incapable  of  that  trick,  so  surely  did  Lord  Byron 
never  compose  such  a  sentence ;  and,  vice  versa,  as 
surely  as  Lord  Byron  never  composed  such  a  sen- 
tence, so  surely,  no  matter  how  strong  appearances 
may  be  against  him,  is  Lord  Byron  innocent  of  that 
vile  trick.  'Lies  laid,'  indeed!  No,  Sir,  never! 
never !  Whatever  it  was  that  lay  on  the  ground  be- 
fore the  Goddess,  it  was  something  else  that  lay  on 
her  lap,  and  there  is  nothing  else  mentioned  but  the 
star;  and  doves  and  lap-dogs  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  star,  therefore,  it  was,  and  nothing  else  but  the 
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star,  that  lay  on  her  lap;  not  absolutely — don't  think 
I'm  such  a  fool  as  that — but,  the  Lord  of  War  looked 
up  into  her  face  as  if  it  were  a  star  laid  on  her  lap. 
What  impossibility,  or  even  improbability,  is  there 
in  that?  Hasn't  the  similarity  between  the  Goddess's 
face  and  a  star  been  perceived  by  geniuses  far  infe- 
rior to  Byron's?  Hasn't  one  of  the  planets  its  name 
from  this  very  resemblance  ?  And  as  to  the  star 
which  was  like  the  Goddess's  face  being  laid  on  her 
lap,  what  so  great  monstrosity  is  there  in  that  ?  Isn't 
the  comparison  between  the  face  and  the  star,  thus 
placed  almost  beside  each  other,  quite  as  easy  and  as 
natural,  nay,  more  easy  and  more  natural,  than  be- 
tween the  star  up  in  the  zenith,  or,  let  us  suppose, 
even  half-way  between  the  zenith  and  the  horizon, 
and  the  Goddess's  face  only  elevated  by  about  one 
half  the  height  of  her  body  above  the  ground.  I 
grant  you  it  might  have  been  better  if  the  poet  had 
imagined  the  star  placed  on  one  of  the  Goddess's 
shoulders,  close  beside  and  parallel  with  her  face,  or, 
better  still,  on  the  top  of  her  head,  sparkling  like  a 
coronet;  but  absolute  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  mortal  man;  and,  next  to  the  two  positions 
just  mentioned,  the  lap  was  far  and  out-and-out  the 
best.  And  who  knows  but  that  the  author,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  suddenly  hurried  off  by  that  cursed 
fever,  hired  by  the  despots  of  Europe  to  rid  them  of 
their  implacable  enemy,  and  Greece  of  its  disinte- 
rested regenerator,  just  as  he  had  set  his  foot  on 
the  footstool  of  its  throne,  might  have  purged  out 


of  this,  and  one  or  two  other  of  his  most  exquisite 
stanzas,  the  last  traces  of  their  mortal  leaven." 

Whilst  my  friend  was  uttering  these  words,  I  had 
taken  up  the  book  again,  and,  looking  on  to  what 
immediately  followed,  a  new  thought  came  into  my 
mind  as  rapidly  as  if  it  had  been  sent  there  by  elec- 
tric telegraph.  "  There  is  a  third  object  mentioned," 
exclaimed  I,  trying  to  keep  down  my  exultation, 
"  and  perhaps  it  is  what  we  are  seeking  for;  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  of  War  are  mentioned.  '  His  eyes  to  thee 
upturn.'  Does  not  this  relieve  us  of  much  of  our 
difficulty?"  "I  think  I  see  your  meaning,"  said  my 
friend : 

"  *  Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn.' 

That  reads  well ;  and  the  meaning  is  not  bad.  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  of  War,  '  laid  in  the  Goddess's  lap, 
upturn  towards  her  face.'  But  how  did  the  Lord  of 
War's  eyes  get  there?  the  Lord  of  War  himself  lying 
all  the  time,  as  we  have  seen,  stretched  vanquished 
on  the  ground  before  her,  or  in  her  goddess-ship. 
Make  that  point  clear  to  me,  and,  perhaps,  I  may 
agree  with  you."  "  I  think,"  replied  I,  "  that  perhaps 
it  is  better  it  should  not  be  too  clear ;  very  clear  ob- 
jects are  apt  to  dazzle,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  they  are  very  bright  also."  "  That  ob- 
servation is  most  just,"  said  my  friend,  "  and  does 
credit  to  your  critical  acumen.  Never  before  was  I 
able  to  comprehend  how  it  happened  that,  through 
the  whole  of  this  great  work,  this  stupendous,  impe- 
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rishable  monument  of  human  genius,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  tell  the  precise  meaning  of  any  single  line. 
You  have  this  moment  accidentally  and  unintention- 
ally presented  me  with  a  key  that  unlocks  the  whole 
mystery,  and  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  it.  I  be- 
gin to  think  that,  after  all,  you  have  some  glimmering 
of  insight  into  the  real  drift  and  scope  of  this  great 
author.  Out  of  consideration  for  our  human  infirmity, 
and  not  to  dazzle  with  too  strong  a  light,  he  some- 
times veils  himself  in  a  cloud  of  obscurity.  Isn't  that 
it?  Do  I  rightly  comprehend  you?"  "  Yes,"  said  I, 
"  only  substituting  c  always'  for  *  sometimes.' "  "  Ex- 
actly so,"  said  my  friend :  "  always  obscure,  and  some- 
times pitch  dark."  "  Just  so,"  said  I ;  "  but  still  with 
the  appearance  of  light,  for  that's  the  wonder;  that's 
the  miracle  of  the  thing.  That's  what  distinguishes 
Lord  Byron  from  all  his  compeers,  whether  ancient 
or  modern.  Obscurity  and  darkness,  so  bright  as  to 
be  taken  for  light."  "  'Schein,'  as  our  honest  neigh- 
bours, the  Germans,  call  it,"  interrupted  my  friend; 
"  something  like  gilt  farthings,  I  suppose."  "No,  no; 
just  the  contrary;  like  coppered  sovereigns,  for  the 
genuine  metal's  underneath,  if  only  our  eyes  were 
strong  enough  to  see  it."  "  Give  me  another  exam- 
ple of  it,"  said  my  friend,  "  that  I  may  be  sure  I 
comprehend  you,  and  no  mistake.  Here 's  the  book." 
"  What  stanza  shall  I  take,"  said  I.  "  Any  one  you 
like,"  said  he,  "  it's  all  one  to  me."  "  It's  all  one  to 
me,  too,"  said  I ;  "  shall  I  take  the  next  stanza?"  "As 
you  please,"  said  he.  "Very  well,"  said  I,  ahere  it 
is: — 


Glowing,  and  circum fused  in  speechless  love, 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ; — let  it  go  ! 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create, 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which  grow 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below.' 

"Now  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few,  even 
of  the  best  informed  of  Lord  Byron's  readers,  who 
perfectly  understand  that  delicate  expression,  *cir- 
cumfused;'  who  fully  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  *  speechless  love ;'  or  why  '  full  divinity'  is  not 
able  to  c  express'  it ;  or  why  not  able  to  c  improve7 
it;  or  how  or  why  'man's  fate  has  moments  like 
their  brightest ;'  or  how  or  why  '  earth's  weight  re- 
coils upon  us ;'  or  how  or  why  we  are  to  c  let  it  go ;' 
or  precisely  what  it  is  which  we  are  '  to  let  go ;'  or 
how  we  can  create  'out  of  things  which  have  been, 
or  might  be,'  '  things  which  grow  into  the  form  of 
the  Goddess's  statue.'  And  it  is  my  poor  opinion, 
that,  considering  the  delight,  the  rapture,  the  en- 
chantment I  may  say,  which  every  one  feels,  and 
none  more  than  myself,  on  reading  this  inimitable 
stanza  as  it  stands,  and  with  all  these  obscurities  in 
it,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  calculate  what  might  have 
been  the  consequence  if  the  author,  instead  of  thus 
enveloping  his  brightness  in  a  halo  of  obscurity,  had 
beamed  with  all  his  unshorn  splendours  on  the  in- 
tellectual gaze  of  his  enraptured  reader.  Blindness, 
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Sir,  why  blindness  would  have  been  the  least  result. 
Let  others  speak  for  themselves,  but  I,  for  my  part, 
would  have  gone  stark  mad ;  staring  mad,  Sir.  I 
could  not  Jiave  supported  it.  Keason  would  have 
tottered  on  her  throne ;  and  you  might  have  sent 
me  to  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  there 
to  pore  over  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the  Pope,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  rest  of  them." 

"  Your  principle  is  perfectly  sound,"  said  my 
friend  after  some  moments7  hesitation  ;  "  I  told 
you  so  already,  and  I  never  go  back  of  what  I  have 
once  said;  but  your  example  is  most  unfortunate. 
You  had  at  hand  the  153rd  and  six  succeeding 
stanzas  of  this  very  Canto,  where  the  reader,  preci- 
pitately anxious  to  know  what  is  the  subject  of  that, 
perhaps  the  most  graphic  of  all  the  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  this  most  graphic  of  all  Lord  Byron's  poems, 
is  informed  that  the  author  does  not  think  it  prudent 
to  gratify  his  reader's  curiosity  on  that  subject,  until 
he*  comes  to  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  There, 
indeed,  you  had  ready  at  your  hand  an  instance  of 
the  merciful  consideration  with  which  this  wonder- 
ful* master,  on  some  fitting  occasions,  takes  care  not 
to  let  all  his  light  pour  in  upon  his  reader  at  once ; 
but  here— why,  Sir,  you  could  not  have  selected 
worse;  here  it's  all  light  and  brilliancy,  pellucid  as 
a  gas-lamp,  or  the  Koh-i-noor,  or  a  babbling  brook. 
Just  take  that  simple  and  charming  word,  c  circum- 
fused,'  for  I  will  suppose  you  to  have  no  difficulty 
about  'glowing;'  this  charming  word,  4  circumfused,' 


I  say,  whose  chief  charm  lies  in  its  very  simplicity, 
what  is  it?  what  can  you  or  any  one  else  imagine  it 
to  be,  but  simply  'spread  about,'  '  poured  about'? 
Substitute  c  poured  about'  for  *  circumfused'  in  the 
text,  and  you  will  have  the  whole  sense  which  Lord 
Byron  intended,  all  the  sense  which  the  line  ever 
did,  ever  can  contain: 

*  Glowing,  and  poured  about  in  speechless  love.' 

Are  you  satisfied  now,  Sir?  What  more  sense  do 
you  want  than  that?  Why,  Sir,  I'm  content  you 
expunge  '  circumfused,'  and  put  '  poured  about'  in 
its  place;  the  sentence  will  lose  nothing,  gain  no- 
thing; is  as  good,  as  perfect,  as  beautiful,  as  clear, 
clear,  I  insist  on  it,  notwithstanding  all  your  fine 
theory  of  intentional  obscurity,  the  one  way  as  the 
other.  Nor  you  don't  understand  *  speechless  love/ 
to  be  sure?  No,  you  don't !  Come,  come,  don't 
look  so  sheepish,  my  demure  friend ;  c  speechless 
love ;'  you  don't  understand  that?  Then  when  you 
kiss,  you  tell,  I  suppose ;  and  don't  know  that  love 
must  not  blab.  To  be  sure  his  Lordship  himself 
blabbed  ;  but  that  was  practical,  you  know  ;  here  it's 
all  theory.  No,  no;  you  don't  blab,  I  know  you 
don't;  besides  when  you  are  right  in  love,  'poured 
about'  in  love,  you  can't  blab,  even  if  you  would. 
Ecstasy,  whether  of  love,  or  religion,  or  horror,  is 
always  dumb,  dumb  as  the  grave,  et  vox  faucibus 
hcesit  Nor  you  don't  know,  either,  why  '  full  divi- 
nity' couldn't  express  '  speechless  love'?  You  think, 
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I  suppose,  '  full  divinity/  even  though  it  was  in 
'  speechless  love/  yet  being  '  full  divinity,'  might 
have  been  able  to  express  how  'speechless'  its  love 
was.  I'm  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  you  there, 
for  my  principle  is,  that  nothing  is  impossible  to 
'full  divinity;'  but  who  knows  but  Lord  Byron 
thought  otherwise;  or,  perhaps,  this  is  one  of  his  sly 
hits  at  paganism,  and  his  real  meaning  is, — just  see 
what  good-for-nothing  Gods  they  were,  when  even 
their  'full  divinity'  could  not  express  the  simple 
matter  of  'speechless  love.' '; 

"  That's  a  view  I  never  took  of  it  before,"  said  I, 
meekly,  "  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  serves  rather  to  con- 
firm my  theory  of  intentional  obscurity  than  other- 
wise. But  let  us  go  on  to  the  next.  Is  it  perfectly 
clear  to  you,  who  are  '  glowing  and  circumfused  in 
speechless  love?'  whose  'full  divinity'  is  inadequate 
to  'express  or  to  improve  that  feeling'?  whether  the 
Goddess's  and  the  Lord  of  War's,  only  and  spe- 
cially; or  is  it  the  inadequacy  of  all  the  Gods  generally, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and 
Diana,  and  Neptune,  and  Yulcan,  and  Pluto,  and  so- 
forth?  For  my  part,  till  I  come  to  the  word  'Gods/ 
I  can  think  only  of  the  Goddess  and  the  Lord  of 
War;  there  they  are,  before  my  eyes,  '  glowing  and 
circumfused/ or,  as  you  say, ' poured  about'  'in  speech- 
less love.'  But  when  I  come  to  the  word  '  Gods/ 
the  obscurity  begins  to  lighten ;  the  veil,  if  I  may 
so  say,  to  be  drawn  up;  and  I  see  all  the  Gods, 
cheek-by-jowl,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  higgledy- 


piggledy,as  it  were,  and  all  'glowing  and  circumfused 
in  speechless  love.'  May  I  ask  you,  does  that  agree 
with  your  view  of  the  case?" 

"  No,  Sir,  most  surely  it  doesn't,"  replied  my 
friend.  "  '  Obscurity,'  indeed  !  '  drawing  up  of  the 
veil,'  indeed !  and  here,  too,  where  it's  all  light  and 
sunshine.  A  pretty  mixtum-gatherum  you'd  make 
of  it,  with  your  Jupiter,  and  your  Juno,  and  your 
Diana,  and  your  Minerva,  and  your  Vulcan.  I'd  like 
to  know  where,  in  the  whole  stanza,  there's  one  single 
word  about  any  one  of  them  ?  or  what  business  you 
have  to  suppose  that  those  deities  were  'circumfused' 
at  all,  or  in  '  speechless  love'  at  all,  or  inadequate  to 
1  express'  or  to  '  improve'  at  all  ?  No,  Sir,  the  poet 
is  consistent,  and  doesn't  jump  about  from  one  thing 
to  another,  like  some  of  his  readers  and  admirers  ; 
follows  his  own  imperturbable  course,  with  his  head, 
like  Chimborazo,  high  above  the  clouds,  and  the 
storm,  and  the  little,  pelting  flocks  of  small  birds 
that  go  fluttering  about  his  base,  striving  to  look  up 
at  and  get  a  glimpse  of  his  awful  brow  where  it's 
hid" — "Just  so,"  said  I,  but  hardly  above  my 
breath,  or  loud  enough  for  myself  to  hear  what  I 
w-as  saying,  "  where  it's  hid,  as  I  said  before,  in  the 
clouds."  "  No,  Sir,"  shouted  my  friend ;  "  often,  nay 
generally,  in  the  clouds,  or  scowling  like  an  Italian 
brigand  from  under  his  cloak ;  but  here  the  cloak 
thrown  aside,  the  clouds,  blown  away,  and  his  fine, 
broad  forehead  resplendent  in  the  glorious  sun- 
shine ;  in  the  full  blaze  of  day,  ardent,  radiant, 
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effulgent,  Byronic  day.  Hav'n't  you,  in  this  single 
stanza — good  heaven!  what  am  I  saying  ? — hav'n't 
you  in  the  first  six  lines  only  of  this  single  stanza, 
first,  the  glow ;  second^  the  circumfusion  or  pouring 
about ;  third,  the  speechless  love ;  fourth,  the  inex- 
pressibility  and  unimprovability;  fifth,  the  Gods  be- 
come as  mortals;  sixth,  mortals  become  as  Gods; 
seventh,  the  recoiling  of  the  earth ;  eighth,  the 
letting  go  of  the  recoil  ;  ninth" — "  I'm  exceedingly 
sorry  to  interrupt  you,"  said  I,  "  but,  before  you  go 
any  further,  do  tell  me,  if  you  please,  who  or  what 
makes  the  earth  recoil?  or  who  or  what  lets  it  go? 
or  where  is  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  let  go  at 
all?  or,  if  it  is  really  let  go,  is  it  by  the  Goddess  or 
the  Lord  of  War?  or  by  some  other  agency,  only 
adumbrated,  and,  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, not  clearly  expressed?"  "It  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed; clearly  expressed,  I  insist  on  it,"  replied  my 
chum;  "  so  clearly  expressed,  that  nothing  could  be 
clearer.  c  Let  it  go'  is  an  apostrophe,  i.  e.  a  sudden 
interruption  or  turning  off  in  a  different  direction." 
"  Something  like  going  into  a  siding,  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  a  railway,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  wishing  to  be 
informed.  "Yes,"  said  he;  "or,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  before  railways  were  invented,  starting  off  in 
a  tangent.  Now  this  starting  off  in  a  tangent  has  a 
fine  effect.  The  mere  going  off  is  fine ;  takes  you 
by  surprise;  electrifies  you,  as  it  were.  But  where 
you  are  going  off  to,  or  why  you  are  going  off  at  all, 
and  don't  hold  on  along  the  line  that  lies  straight 


open  before  you,  is  a  smaller  matter;  so  small  that 
nobody  ever  thinks  of  inquiring  about  it.  It's  the 
going  off  is  the  thing:  it's  that  puts  you  into  the 
sweet  flutter,  the  delightful  trepidation."  "  Any- 
thing like  the  mesmeric  trance?"  said  I.  "  Ask 
Messrs.  Chambers,'  or  Dr.  Elliotson,  or  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  about  that,"  said  he;  "all  I  know  is,  that  it's 
the  going  off,  the  apostrophe  itself,  that's  the  thing. 
You  may  imagine  the  words  addressed  to  whom  you 
please;  to  the  author  himself,  or  to  the  reader,  or  to 
posterity,  or  to  the  Muse,  or  by  the  Goddess  to  the 
Lord  of  War,  or  by  the  Lord  of  War  to  the  Goddess  ; 
the  effect  is  pretty  much  the  same ;  the  meaning,  in 
every  case,  being,  let  go  the  recoil;  or,  let  the  weight 
of  earth  go;  or,  let  the  Gods  go,  with  their  '  circum- 
fusion'  and  'speechless  love';  I  don't  care  what 
way  you  take  it;  the  effect  is  pretty  much  the  same: 
electrifies  you,  as  I  said  before." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  one  moment,"  said  I ;  "an 
idea  has  just  occurred  to  me,  which  seems  not  only 
to  agree  perfectly  with  what  you  have  just  said, 
but  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
You  know  Lord  Byron  imagines  himself  and  Childe 
Harold  on  their  travels  together,  sailing  from  one 
country  to  another,  from  France  to  Italy,  and  from 
Italy  to  Greece,  and  from  Greece  to  England,  just 
as  if  they  had  seven-leagued  boots."  "  Yes,  to  be 
sure  ;  what  of  that  ?"  said  my  friend,  snappishly. 
"Why,  I  think  you  may  suppose  that,  as  his  Lordship 
arid  the  Childe  are  lying  or  sitting,  it's  no  matter 
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which,  at  their  ease,  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  his 
Lordship  writing  these  lovely  verses  in  his  tablets, 
on  his  knee,  and  the  Childe  looking  on  over  his 
shoulder,  his  Lordship,  all  at  once,  happening  to 
look  up,  and  seeing  a  sailor  in  the  act  of  furling  a 
sail,  and  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  man 
who  has  hold  of  the  sheet  does  not  let  go,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  ship  might  be  overset,  and  that  they 
might  all  go  to  the  bottom  together,  apostrophizes — 
I  think  you  call  it — the  man  who  has  hold  of  the 
sheet,  in  the  three  short,  happy,  and  emphatic  words, 
'  Let  it  go,'  meaning,  let  the  sheet  go,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  seeing  all  safe  and  right  again, 
proceeds,  in  his  usual  calm  and  composed  manner, 
'  We  can  recall/  meaning  himself  and  Childe  Harold, 
or,  himself  and  his  reader,  can  recall." 

"  It's  not  a  bad  idea,"  said  my  friend,  c'and  I  won't 
say  but  it  may  be  borne  out  by  the  context;  though 
it  makes,  in  fact,  little  difference  whether  it  is  or  is 
not,  one  apostrophe  being,  as  I  told  you  just  now, 
nearly  as  good  as  another.  However,  if  you  are 
really  right,  and  if  it  is  neither  Lord  Byron  himself, 
nor  his  reader,  nor  the  Muse,  nor  posterity,  nor  the 
Goddess,  nor  the  Lord  of  War,  but  the  sailor  that 
is  apostrophized,  I  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  his  Lordship  had  put  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  or  even  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  briefly  relating 
the  remarkable  incident  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
apostrophe."  "  It  would  have  been  better,"  said  I; 
"  decidedly  better;  and  such  a  help  to  the  reader,  or, 


as  I  may  say,  such  a  finger-post,  or  police  notice,  was 
as  much  required  here,  as  it  was  useless  and  super- 
erogatory at  stanza  153  ;  for  I'll  be  bound  to  say 
there's  not  one  of  Lord  Byron's  intelligent  readers 
(mind,  I  say  his  intelligent  readers,  for,  as  to  his  stu- 
pid readers,  and  I  am  sure  his  Lordship  has  as  many 
of  them  as  any  great  poet  ever  had,  every  note  only 
confuses  them  so  much  the  more,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  considering  that  every  note  gives 
them  just  so  much  the  more  to  understand),  there's 
not  one  of  Lord  Byron's  intelligent  readers,  I  say, 
who  wouldn't  as  soon  think  of  applying  these  six 
superb  stanzas  to  the  Coliseum,  or  the  Pyramids,  or 
the  mosque  of  Grand  Cairo,  as  to  any  other  church 
in  the  world  but  St.  Paul's." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see,"  said  my  friend,  drily,  "  that 
that  valuable  note  has  been  so  entirely  thrown  away 
upon  you;  but,  alas,  that's  always  what  comes  of  cast- 
ing pearls  before" — "  I  am  not  a  bit  sorry,"  said  I, 
nettled,  and  plucking  up  courage;  "on  the  contrary, 
I  should  have  been  very  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed, 
if  it  hadn't.  How  do  I  know,  or  how  do  you  know, 
that  this  note  is  really  from  the  paw  of  the  noble 
lion  himself,  and  not  from  that  of  one  of  his  paltry 
jackals?  I,  for  my  part,  will  never  drink  out  of  a 
leaden  pipe,  when  I  can  get  at  the  pure  fountain- 
head.  And  I  say  it  again,  there's  no  church  in  Eu- 
rope, there's  no  church  in  Christendom,  there's  no 
church  on  the  living  earth,  to  which  those  six  mag- 
nificent stanzas  apply  so  neatly,  with  such  nice,  and 
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smooth,  and  exact,  and  almost  imperceptible  dove- 
tailing and  adaptation,  as  to  our  own  glorious  St. 
Paul's.  Where  is  there,  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  whole 
world  again,  a  church,  except  our  own  glorious 
St.  Paul's,  in  which 

*  Thou  movest,  but,  increasing  with  the  advance, 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise, 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance  ; 
Vastness  which  grows,  but  grows  to  harmonize  ?' 

Where  in  the  whole  world  again,  is  there  a  church, 
except  our  own  glorious,  protestant  St.  Paul's,  which 

i  The  clouds  must  claim'  ? 

Other  churches,  indeed,  they  may  claim,  if  they  will; 
but  this  they  must  claim,  whether  they  will  or  not. 
That's  the  peculiar  feature,  the  grand  characteristic 
mark,  by  which  this  church  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  churches  that  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
in  the  world ;  the  clouds  must  claim  it.  The  clouds 
themselves  I  say,  not  that  dim,  dun,  dark,  dirty,  dis- 
mal, stinking,  stifling,  chemical  compound  of  smoke, 
and  damp,  and  mist,  and  miasma,  known  by  the  sou- 
briquet of  London  fog,  which  hides  the  noble  fabric 
from  your  view  six  days  out  of  every  seven,  but  the 
pure,  bright,  buoyant,  etherial,  fleecy  clouds  them- 
selves ;  they  must  claim  it.  Whether  they  will  get 
it  or  not,  is  another  matter ;  one  about  which,  de- 
pending as  it  does  wholly  on  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
liminary question,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  belong 
to  the  category  of  castles  in  the  air,  the  poet  has  most 


judiciously  observed  a  strict  silence  ;  but  claim  it 
they  must.  And  if  they  should  happen  to  be  stiff,  or 
stubborn,  or  restive,  as  clouds  have  been,  every  now 
and  then,  since  the  time  of  Eolus,  and  either  slow  at 
putting  in  their  claim,  or  not  inclined  to  put  it  in  at 
all,  what  good  in  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  his  Con- 
vocation, if  he  can't  compel  them  ? 

"  Again,  where,  in  the  whole  world,  I  ask  you,  is 
there  a  church,  except  our  own  glorious,  constitu- 
tional St.  Paul's,  which  you  must  take  to  pieces,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  see  it  ? — 

*  Piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole.' 

Or,  where  is  there  is  a  church,  except  our  own  glo- 
rious, Elizabethian  St.  Paul's,  whose  glory  it  is  neces- 
sary to 


Unroll 


In  mighty  graduations,' 


because  it 


'  At  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart'  ? 

No,  Sir,  if  there  is  another  church  in  the  whole  uni- 
versal world  to  which  those  words  apply,  except  our 
own  St.  Paul's,  I  give  up,  not  Childe  Harold  alone, 
but  Lord  Byron,  for  ever.  If  an  English  gentleman, 
an  English  peer,  an  English  protestant,  and,  above 
all,  an  English  poet,  had,  when  writing  these  words, 
any  other  church  in  his  eye,  than  his  own  protestant, 
Lutheran,  constitutional,  national  cathedral,  I  blush 
for  shame  for  him  ;  I  die  for  shame  for  him  ;  he  is 
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henceforward,  for  me,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
gone  man ;  dead,  buried,  as  if  he  had  never  been ;  a 
mere  name  and  nonentity,  et  sine  nomine  corpus" 

I  know  you'll  excuse  this  outbreak,  Mr.  Editor, 
though  my  friend  did  not.  Every  man  is  vital 
somewhere,  or  ought  to  be  vital  somewhere ;  and 
where,  let  me  ask,  more  fitly  and  becomingly  than  in 
his  own  Ckurch?  That's  my  vital  point,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  You  may  stab  me 
all  over  as  you  like ;  but  don't  touch  me  there,  for 
God's  sake;  that's  the  part  my  mother  held  me  by 
when  she  dipped  me  in  the  Styx. 

You'll  forgive  me,  I  say,  Mr.  Editor,  though  my 
friend  didn't.  I  saw  he  didn't,  though  he  said  no- 
thing; not  that  he  smothered  his  anger  ;  no,  it  was 
too  strong  for  that ;  but  he  reserved  it;  kept  it  till 
my  blood  should  cool,  my  natural  and  constitutional 
timidity  "  overcome  me  like  a  summer's  cloud,"  and 
"Kichard  be  himself  again." 

"  Suppose  we  leave  this  matter  for  some  future 
day,"  said  he,  "and  go  back  now  to  our  stanza  ;  you 
were  saying,  I  think,  that  the  Poet  intended  to  re- 
present the  Lord  of  War's  eyes  laid  in  the  Goddess's 
lap."  "  Yes,"  said  I ;  "and  what  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  is,  the  conveniency  of  that  situation  for  their 
feeding  on  her  cheek— 

'  Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !' " 

"What!"  said  my  friend,  with  another  horse- 
laugh like  the  first,  "under  a  shower  of  lips  and 


lava  ;  that  indeed  would  be  a  nice,  convenient  situa- 
tion for  a  pair  of  eyes,  right  under  a  shower  of  burn- 
ing, melting  lips  and  lava."  "He  doesn't  say  so, 
does  he  ?"  replied  I ;  "  show  me  the  book.  There 
now,  I  knew  he  didn't.  It's  not  a  shower  of  lips, 
nor  of  lava  either,  but  of  kisses,  melting,  burning 
like  lava.  The  Lord  of  War's  eyes  might  lie  under 
a  shower  of  kisses,  though  they  were  melting,  burn- 
ing like  lava,  mightn't  they?  It's  a  bold  expression, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  think  might  be  allowed  to  a  great 
poet,  mightn't  it?"  "  Certainly,"  said  my  friend, 
"  if  it  was  the  expression,  but  it  isn't.  Just  look 

again — 

« While  thy  lips  are,' 

are  what?"  "Melting  while  they  burn,"  said  I. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  look  a  third  time ;  it's  the  kisses 
that  are  '  melting  while  they  burn.' "  "  Yes,"  said 
I,  "  I  see  it  now — 

*  Kisses  melting  while  they  burn.' " 

"And  thy  lips  'are,' — are  what?"  said  my  friend, 
"  are  what  ?  I  ask  you.  They  are  something ;  the 
poet  tells  you  so,  tells  you  so  emphatically ;  '  while 
thy  lips  are!  "  "  Yes,  I  see  it  now, 

'  It  must  be  so  ;  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well,' 

are  c  showered  on  his  eyelids ;'  it's  a  positive  fact. 
We  must  take  the  eyes  out  of  the  lap."  "  Take  them 
out  yourself,"  said  my  friend,  "  there's  no  '  we'  in  the 
case.  I  know  nothing  about  it;  it  wasn't  I  put  them 
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there  ;  no  more  was  it  Lord  Byron.  *  Never  shake 
thy  gory  locks  at  us,  thou  canst  not  say  we  did 
it:'  your  own  self  it  was;  your  own  matter-of-fact 
self;  and  nobody  else  ;  I  for  my  part  always  main- 
tained, and  still  maintain,  and  will  ever  maintain,  that 
the  Lord  of  War's  eyes  were  in  their  own  proper 
place,  in  their  sockets,  in  his  head,  whilst  he  lay  in 
her  perfect  goddess-ship,  or,  as  you  assert  Lord  Byron 
expresses  it,  '  lay  laid'  in  her  perfect  goddess-ship; 
or,  far  less  probably,  and  only  just  by  possibility,  'lay 
laid'  on  the  ground  before  her."  "  Stop,"  said  I,  "  I  see 
it  now;  the  shower  was  not  on  the  eyes,  but  on  the 
eyelids :  '  showered  on  his  eyelids'  are  the  very  words. 
That  nullifies  your  objection,  and  establishes  my  opi- 
nion. The  poet,  with  the  tender  care  of  a  mother, 
draws  the  eyelids  over  the  eyes,  purposely  to  defend 
them  from  the  shower;  ergo,  the  eyes  were  in  the  lap." 
"  Bah!"  said  my  friend,  "wer'n't  the  'eyes  upturned,' 
*  gazing  in  her  face,' c  feeding  on  her  cheek.' "  "  You're 
right,  they  were,"  said  I,  "  and  my  argument's  less 
strong  than  I  expected;  I  see  plainly  that  the  eyes 
were  open,  and  equally  plainly  that  the  eyelids  were 
closed:  in  order  to  reconcile  which  two  undoubted 
facts,  I  can  only  suppose,  either  that  there  was  a 
succession  in  time,  that  is,  that  there  was  an  alter- 
nate opening  and  shutting  of  the  eyes,  a  sort  of 
winking,  as  it  were;  or  that  one  eye  was  open  and 
feeding  on  the  Goddess's  cheek,  while  the  shower 
was  falling  on  the  closed  eyelids  of  the  other." 
"  The  idea  is  so  new  to  me,"  said  my  friend,  "  that 


I  would  require  some  time  to  think  on  it,  before  pro- 
nouncing decidedly  one  way  or  the  other."  "  Very 
well,"  said  I,  "  let  us  reserve  the  decision  on  this 
point  for  a  future  occasion,  and  go  on  to  our  next 
difficulty."  "What!"  said  my  friend,  "I  thought 
we  had  done."  "  Very  near,"  said  I,  "  but  not  quite ; 
we're  at  the  last  word  of  the  stanza."  "  Go  on," 
said  he."  "As  you're  so  good,"  said  I,  "I'd  just 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  a  perfectly  clear 
idea  what  kind  of  an  urn  the  lips  were  showered 
from: — 

*  Showered  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an  urn.' " 

"  No,"  replied  my  friend,  "  nor  do  I  think  it  neces- 
sary I  should.  The  only  kinds  of  urn  I  ever  saw, 
were  cinerary  urns  and  tea-urns,  and  either  kind 
would  answer  equally  well."  "  I  know  that,"  said  I ; 
"  and  it's  as  easy  to  comprehend  how  lips  could  be 
showered  out  of  the  one  as  out  of  the  other,  though 
perhaps,  after  all,  it's  out  of  a  cinerary  urn  they'd 
come  most  natural;  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  there 
are  no  other  kinds  of  urn  that  Lord  Byron  might 
have  seen,  and  you  and  I  never  have  seen,  which 
might  answer  better  than  either."  "  Pretty  sure," 
answered  my  friend.  "  What  would  you  think  then," 
said  I,  "  of  supposing  curn'  to  be  here  used  for  'vase' 
or  'jar/  either  of  which  words  is  more  suitable  to  the 
place  than  'urn,'  and  would  certainly  have  been  used 
by  Lord  Byron,  only  that  it  would  not  rhyme  with 
'  burn'  and  '  turn'  ?"  "  There  again  you  run  away  with 
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the  question,"  said  my  friend;  "  what  right  have  you 
to  suppose  that  'vase'  or  'jar'  is  more  suitable  to  the 
place  than  'urn'?  or  that,  if  it  were,  Lord  Byron 
would  have  used  it  the  more  on  that  account  ?  Is 
that  all  you  know  about  Lord  Byron  ?  Sic  notus 
Ulysses?  Or  do  you  think  that's  all  he  knew  about 
poetry,  and  popularity,  and  the  Million  ?  and  then 
as  to  the  rhyme,  what  so  hard  shift  was  he  put  to  for 
that  ?  If  he  didn't  like  'urn,'  hadn't  he  'churn'?  and 
for  my  part  I  almost  wish  he  had  chosen  *  churn;7 
that's  a  word  which  you  practical  people  might  have 
been  able  to  understand,  and  which  might  have  saved 
me  some  useless  explanation."  "  Let  us  not  lose  our 
temper  now,"  said  I,  "  when  we're  at  the  very  last 
word.  Don't  look  so  angry,  but  listen  to  me  pa- 
tiently one  moment  longer.  The  ancients,  you  know, 
used  to  draw  their  lotteries  out  of  urns  : — 

*  Stat  ductis  sortibus  urna.' 

This  urn  might  have  been  a  lottery  urn,  mightn't 
it  ?  or  maybe  urns  are  something  like  apostrophes, 
one  as  good  as  another.  But  what  makes  you  frown 
so?  or  where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry  ?  don't 
leave  me  in  this  embarrassment,  I  beseech  you.  It 
would  be  such  a  relief  to  me  to  know  whether  this 
urn" — "  Damn  your  urn,  and  your  relief,  and  your 
embarrassment," — said  my  friend,  throwing  the  book 
violently  down  upon  the  table,  and  rushing  out  of 
the  room,  and  down  stairs,  and  into  the  street,  and 
closing  the  hall-door  behind  him  with  a  bang  that 
made  the  house  ring  again. 


Now,  Mr.  Editor,  in  my  distress,  unable  to  help 
myself,  and  deserted  by  my  friend,  whom  have  I  to 
look  to,  but  your  own  kind  self?  you,  whose  greatest 
delight  and  most  praiseworthy  occupation  and  pro- 
fession it  is  to  comfort  and  assist  poor  wretches  like 
me,  when  they  get  themselves  involved,  over  head 
and  ears,  in  one  of  these  horrible  dilemmas  ? 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  know  your  gener- 
ous and  confiding  heart  will  give  me  credit  for  simple 
truth  and  sincerity,  when  I  say  it,  not  my  peace  of 
mind  alone,  but  my  bodily  health  is  ruined  for  ever, 
unless  you  stretch  out  your  hand  to  my  assistance. 
Here  I  sit,  all  day  long,  in  my  study,  without  whole- 
some air,  without  exercise,  without  the  sweet  and 
cheerful  society  of  my  friends,  poring  over  this  un- 
lucky page;  and  when  at  last  the  book  drops  out  of 
my  hand,  and  I  throw  myself,  half  undressed,  on  my 
bed,  it  is  not  to  sleep,  but  to  suffer  the  most  frightful 
dreams,  the  most  agonizing  visions  of  Childe  Harolds, 
and  Lord  Byrons,  and  Lords  of  War,  and  stars,  and 
Goddesses,  and  goddess-ships,  all  '  glowing  and  cir- 
cumfused  in  speechless  love/  all  struggling,  might 
and  main,  hard  and  fast,  hand  and  foot,  with  all  their 
powers  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  *  express'  the  inex- 
pressible, and  improve'  the  unimprovable;  and  when 
they  find  it  all  in  vain,  disappearing,  only  to  make 
room  for  volcanoes,  and  torrents  of  lava  and  melt- 
ing, burning  lips  and  kisses  showered  out  of  vases 
and  jars,  and  urns  and  watering-pots  ;  and  then,  all 
at  once,  I  hear  a  terrific  cry  of,  "  Let  it  go,"  and  I 
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awake,  feverish  and  unrefreshed,  to  pass  such  an- 
other day,  ending  in  such  another  night. 

Mr.  Editor,  now,  if  ever,  is  your  time  to  indulge 
your  benevolent  inclinations.  You  have  a  whole 
army  of  literary  Herculeses,  and  Coryphseuses,  and 
Don  Quixotes,  at  your  disposal ;  send  one  of  them 
to  my  deliverance ;  and  speedily  too,  ere  it  is  too 
late.  Next  Saturday  week,  I  know,  is  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Good  God!  where  shall  I  be  by  next 
Saturday  week  ?  Will  it  ever  come  ?  Shall  I  live 
to  see  it?  I  hardly  know  what  I'm  saying.  Cir- 
cumfused — goddess-ships — speechless  love — fare- 
well, dear  Mr.  Editor  ;  farewell,  and  make  haste — 
speechless  love — Lords  of  War — farewell,  farewell, 
dear  Mr.  Editor,  and  don't  forget. 

ONE  OF  THE  MILLION. 


SPECIMEN 


OF 


VIRGILIAN  COMMENTARIES. 


I— 1. 

ILLE  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  GRACILI  MODULATUS  AVENA 
CARMEN  ET  EGRESSUS  SILVIS  VICINA  COEGI 
UT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PARERENT  ARVA  COLONO 
GRATUM  OPUS  AGRICOLIS  AT  NUNC  HORRENTIA  MARTIS 
ARM  A  VIRUMQUE  CANO 


IMITATED  both  by  Spenser  and  Milton  : 

"  Lo !  I,  the  man  whose  muse  whylome  did  maske, 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepheard's  weeds, 
Am  now  enforst  a  farre  unfitter  taske, 
For  trumpets  sterne  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  knights'  and  ladies'  gentle  deeds." 

Faerie  Queene,  st.  1, 

"  I  who  ere  while  the  happy  garden  sung." 

Par.  Reg.  v.  1. 


L— 4. 

HORRENTIA  MARTIS 

ARMA  VIRUMQUE  CANO  TUOJJE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS 
ITALIAM  FATO  PROFUGUS  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITTORA  MULTUM  ILLE  TERRIS  JACTATUS  ET  ALTO 
VI  SUPERUM  SJEVJE  MEMOREM  JUNONIS  OB  IRAM 
MULTA  QUOQUE  ET  BELLO  PASSUS  DUM  CONDERET  URBEM 
INFERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO 


u  CANTO  1'armi  pietose,  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo : 
Molto  egli  opro  col  senno,  e  con  la  mano, 
Molto  sofFri  nel  glorioso  acquisto ; 
E  in  van  1'Inferno  a  lui  s'  oppose,  e  in  vano 

S'armo,"&c.  *         *      '    »         * 

******** 

"  O  Musa,  tu,"  &c. 

TASSO.  Gerus.  Lib.,  i.  1. 

And  such,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  the 
Gerusalemme  Liberata ;  a  modernized  copy,  even  to 
the  single  stones,  of  the  Virgilian  edifice. 


I.-4. 


HOBRENTIA  MARTIS 
ARMA 


MARTIS  joined  with  ARMA  is  not  (as  a  hasty  view 
has  led  some  commentators  to  suppose)  superero- 
gatory; because  arma  is  not  a  specific  term,  cor- 
responding to  the  English  arms,  and,  like  it,  appli- 
cable only  to  martial  weapons,  but  a  general  term 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  implements,  martial,  agri- 
cultural (Georg.  i.  160),  nautical  (En.v.  15),  culi- 
nary (En.  i.  181),  &c.  Martis  is,  therefore,  a  proper 
adjunct  to  arma,  and  in  the  present  instance  pecu- 
liarly proper,  because  it  was  incumbent  on  the  poet 
well  to  distinguish  between  the  arma,  the  subject 
of  his  present  poem,  and  the  arma  of  which  he 
had  treated  in  that  former  poem,  to  which,  in  the 
passage  before  us,  he  makes  direct  reference.  Having 
formerly  defined  the  arma  of  which  he  was  then 
treating,  as  those,  "  quse  sint  duris  agrestibus — Queis 
sine  nee  potuere  seri  nee  surgere  messes"  (  Georg.  i. 
160),  he  now  defines  the  arma  which  form  his  pre- 
sent theme,  to  be  arma  Martis  (compare  En.  i.  549, 


where  hello  is  added  to  armis  in  order  to  show  that 
armis  means  martial  arms) :  hence,  as  from  every 
observation  which  tends  to  shew  the  correctness  of 
their  diction,  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  four  introductory  lines  of  the 
Eneis.  For  a  further  argument,  derived  from  the 
same  source,  see  Comment,  En.  ii.  247. 


L—  5. 

CANO 

NOT  simply  sing,  as  in  Dryden's  generally  received 
translation,  but  sing,  in  the  loud,  high,  heroic,  and  ora~ 
cular  style;  sound,  as  on  a  trumpet;  the  poet's  pre- 
sent martial  song  being  placed,  by  the  term  CANO, 
in  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  peaceful  pastoral 
which  he  formerly  lilted,  MODULATUS.  Compare 

"  Dura  non  arte  canora 
Compacta  solitum  modulatur  arundine  carmen." 

Culex,  98. 
And 

"  Vos  O  Calliope  precor  aspirate  canenti." 

En.  ix.  525. 
And 

"  Nee  Latiae  cecinere  tubas,  nee  Graia  vetustas." 

CLAUD,  de  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons.  v.  198. 

Also,  Jul.  Scalig.  Poet.  iii.  26. 

The  true  sense  seems  to  have  been  perceived  by 
Voss  in  his  translation, 

"  Waffen  ertb'nt  mein  Gesang  ;" 
And  by  Spenser  in  his  imitation  quoted  above, 
"  For  trumpets  sterne  to  change  mine  oaten  reeds." 


L— 5. 

TROJ.E  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS 
ITALIAM  FATO  PROFUGUS  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITTORA 


TfiEHeynian  and  Wagnerian  punctuation,  and  Voss's 
translation,  assign  FATO  exclusively  to  PROFUGUS: 

"  Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Laviniaque  venit 
Littora." 

"  Kam,  durch  Schicksal  verbannt,  gen  Italia,  und  an  Lavi- 

nums 
Wogenden  Strand." 

This  is  incorrect.  FATO  belongs  no  less  to  VENIT 
than  to  PROFUGUS,  the  two  words  PROFUGUS  and 
VENIT  being  intimately  united  together,  so  as  to  form 
but  one  idea,  that  of  coming  as  a  refugee;  taking 
refuge.  Compare  Comment  on  "  improvida  turbat," 
En.  ii.  200.  Fate  not  only  drove  Eneas  from  Troy, 
but  (which  was  principally  in  Virgil's  mind,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  his  entire  poem)  brought  him 
to,  and  planted  him  in,  Italy.  Therefore,  FATO  ITA- 
LIAM LAVINAQUE  LITTORA  VENIT  PROFUGUS.  And  SO 

(En.  x.  67),  u  Italiam  petiit  fatis  auctoribus." 


I.— 8. 


MEMOREM  JUNONIS  OB  IRAM 


S^EVUS,  the  Greek  Seivo?,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
English  fell. 


I— 9. 

BUM  CONDERET  URBEM 
INFERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO 


NOT  found  a,  or  the,  city,  and  bring  the  Gods  into  La- 
tium  (Bis  die  Stadt  er  griindet',  und  Troja's  Gotter 
in  Latium  fiihrte — Voss.),  but  (LATIUM  relating  no 
less  to  CONDEKET  than  to  INFERRET),  bring  the  Gods 
into  Latium,  and  there  found  a  city. 

URBEM,  sciz.  Lavinium,  see  i.  268;  xii.  193, 194. 


I.— 10. 


GENUS  UNDE  LATINUM 
ALBANIQUE  PATRES  ATQUE  ALT^E  MGENIA  ROW1E 


UNDE,  not  with  Heyne  and  Thiel.,  qua  ex  re,  quo 
factum  est;  but,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
exactly  corresponding 

"  Alter  Atys,  genus  unde  Atii  duxere  Latini," 

En.  v.568; 
ex  quo  Enea,  the  clause 

"  MULTUM  ILLE  ET  TERRIS  JACTATUS  ET  ALTO, 
VI  SUPERUM,  9JEVJE  MEMOREM  JUNONIS  OB  IRAM, 
MULTA  QUOQUE  ET  BELLO  PASSUS,   DUM  CONDERET  URBEM 
INFERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO," 

being  only  subsidiary  or  parenthetic. 

GENUS  UNDE  LATINUM. — According  to  the  boast  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  mixture 
of  theTrojan  and  Latin  blood,  "  are  8rj  Kai  yeyovores 

T/)0)ft)z/  ay\aa  reKva  fjLe/JuyjJieva  Traicri  AaTivcov.1 " 
PLUTARCH.  Quest.  Rom.  Ed.  Reiskii,  p.  155 ; 

and  see  En.  xii.  823,  837. 


I.— 14. 


TOT  ADIRE  LABORES 


IMPULERIT 


"  Quae  te  fortuna  f'atigat 
Ut  tristes  sine  sole  domos,  loca  turbida  adires." 

En.  vi.  533. 


I.— 15. 


TANT^NE  ANIMIS  CCELESTIBUS 


OFT  imitated  line:  — 

u  In  heavenly  spirits  could  such  perverseness  dwell?" 

Par.  Lost,  vi.  788. 

"  And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage?" 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  12. 

"  Tant  de  fiel  entre  t'il  dans  Paine  des  devots  ?" 

BOILEAU,  Lutrin,  i.  12. 
Compare  (En.  xii.  830), 

u  Es  germana  Jo  vis  Saturnique  altera  proles 
Irarum  tantos  volvis  sub  pectore  fluctus." 
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1—16. 

URBS  ANTIQUA  FUIT 

FUIT,  was  once,  and  is  no  longer.  See  Comment  on 
"  Fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium,"  ii.  325  ;  and  compare 
"  Campos  ubi  Troja  fuit,"  iii.  11. 


I.— 23. 

PROGENIEM  SED  ENIM  TROJANO  A  SANGUINE  DUCI 
AUDIERAT  TYRIAS  OLIM  QIL32  VERTERET  ARCES 
HINC  POPULUM  LATE  REGEM  BELLOQUE  SUPERBUM 
VENTURUM  EXCIDIO  LIBY^  SIC  VOLVERE  PARCAS 


PROGENIEM,  viz.    Eneam;   as  proved  by  Valerius 
Flaccus's  imitation: 

"  Sed  non  ulla  quies  animo  fratrisque  paventi 
Progeniem  divumque  minas.     Hunc  nam  fore  regi 
Exitio  vatesque  canunt,"  &c. — i.  27 ; 

where  "  progeniem"  is  Jason. 

The  tautology  which  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner, 
and  indeed  all  the  commentators  with  whom  I  am 


acquainted,  find  in  this  passage,  and  which  they 
vainly  and  in  different  ways  attempt  to  explain  away 
or  defend,  is  entirely  of  their  own  creation  ;  arises 
from  their  assigning  to  the  words  QUJE  VERTERET, 
which  are  only  causal  (i.  e.  expressive  of  the  object 
or  purpose  for  which  PROGENIES  DUCITUR),  as  full  and 
perfect  a  future  force  as  that  which  belongs  to  VEN- 
TURUM.  The  passage  is  exactly  similar  in  structure 
to  "  Octo  millia  servorum  qui  militarent,  a  dominis 
empta  sunt,"  where  (see  Kenrick's  Zumpt)  the 
meaning  is  not,  who  should  or  shall  serve  as  soldiers, 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  soldiers  ;  for  it  might 
happen,  that  not  one  of  these  slaves  would  ever 
serve.  So  QU^E  VERTERET,  not,  which  should  or  shall 
overturn,  but,  /0r  the  purpose  of  overturning.  The  en- 
tire meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  out  of  a  PROGENIES 
(Eneas,  sciz.)  which  was  at  present  being  derived  or 
drawn  from  the  Trojan  blood,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  Carthage,  or  to  be  the  means  of  destroying 
Carthage  (ut  verteret  Carthaginem;  ad  evertendam 
Carthaginem;)  should  arise  the  agent  by  which  Car- 
thage would  be  actually  destroyed. 

AUDIERAT. — The  report  which  Juno  had  heard 
was  that  of  the  promise  of  Jupiter,  referred  to  by 
Venus,  verse  238.  The  parallelism  between  the  two 
passages,  both  in  meaning  and  structure,  is  so  strong, 
that  each  passage  is  the  best  possible  gloss  for  the 
other.  PROGENIEM  A  TROJANO  SANGUINE  DUCI  ;  i.  e. 
Eneam ;  HINC  ;  ex  hac  progenie  Trojani  sanguinis; 
i.  e.  ex  hoc  Enea,  populum  late  regem,  &c.  So,  verse 


239:  HINC,  i.e.  ex  hoc  Enea;  KEVOCATO  A  SANGUINE 
TEUCKI,  i.  e.  in  quo  revocatur  sanguis  Teucri;  Ro- 
manos,  ductores  fore,  &c. 

YENTUKUM  EXCIDIO  LIBYJE. — So  (Cic.  Ep.  adAtt. 
viii.  7)  "  subsidio  venturus ;"  and  (En.  x.  214)  "  Ibant 
subsidio  Trojse."  Also  (in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Valerius  Flaccus  quoted  above)  : 

"  Hunc  nam  fore  regi 
Exitio  vatesque  canunt." 

LIBY^:. — I  cannot  agree  with  the  commentators 
that  there  is  a  particular  stress  in  this  word :  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  used  like  the  immediately  preceding 
"  Tyrias  arces,"  merely  for  variety,  and  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  term  "Carthago,"  already  employed 
at  verse  17. 

Sic  VOL  VERB  PARCAS. — The  Parcse  are  here  said 
VOLVERE  (i.  e.  volvere  vices,  make  events  roll  on,  or 
after  each  other),  in  the  same  sense  as  Jupiter  is  said 
to  do  so,  verse  266,  and  iii.  375.  There  is  no  refe- 
rence whatever  to  their  spindle,  and  Voss's  transla- 
tion (so  roll'  es  die  Spindel  der  Parcen)  is  wrong.— 
Compare 

"  Sic  Numina  fatis 
Volvimur,  et  nullo  Lachesis  discrimine  saevit." 

CLAUDIAN,  Rapt.  Proserp.  iii.  410. 


I—  34. 

RELIQUIAS  DANAUM  ATQUE  IMMITIS  ACHILLI 

So  Lycophron  ;  Cassandra  ;  —  (apud  Meurs.  torn.  v. 
col.  972): 


Toi>  KrjpafjLvvrov 


I— 36. 

ACTI  FATIS 

"  Si  fatis,  nulla  Junonis  invidia  est.  Si  Junonis  in- 
vidia  fatigabantur  quomodo  dicit  acti  fatis  ?  Sed 
hoc  ipsum  Junonis  odium  fatale  est.  Agebantur 
fatis  Junonis,  i.  e.  voluntate;  vel  fatis,  pro  malis,  ut 
iii.  182."— SERVIUS. 

"  Non  tarn  quoniam  hoc  Junonis  odium  fatale  erat, 
ut  Servius;  sed  potius,  quoniam  hi  ipsi  Trojanorum 
errores  fatales  erant." — HEYNE. 

Not  only  these  two,  but  all  other  commentators 

and  translators,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  wholly  mis- 
10 


taken  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  which  is  not,  that 
the  Trojans  were  jactati,  fatigati,  or  agitati,  harassed, 
or  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  fates,  (actus  being 
never  used  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  such  inter- 
pretation), but  simply  that  they  were  driven  onward, 
or  toward  Latium,  by  the  fates,  (acti  fatis);  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  driven  backward,  or  from 
Latium,  by  Juno,  (arcebat  longe  Latio).  The  result 
was  "  multos  per  annos  errabant  maria  omnia  cir- 
cum  :"  words  could  not  more  clearly  express  the 
opposition  of  the  forces  between  which  the  Trojans 
were  placed  ;  an  opposition  on  which  hangs  the 
whole  action  of  the  poem.  The  invidia  of  Juno, 
concerning  which  Servius  queries,  was  manifested 
by  her  using  her  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  the 
Trojans  from  arriving  at  the  place  toward  which  they 
were  impelled  by  the  fates,  i.  e.  at  which  it  was  fated 
they  should  arrive. 

As  "  acti  fatis"  here,  so  "  fato  profugus  venit," 
verse  6 ;  "  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas  ostendunt,"  verse 
209  ;  "  data  fata  secutus,"  verse  386  ;  "  fata  deum 
vestras  exquirere  terras  imperiis  egere  suis"  (En.  vii. 
239);  "fatisque  vocantia  regna"  (En.  v.  656);  &c.; 
through  all  which  expressions  runs  the  one  constant 
idea  of  the  fates  calling,  forcing,  driving  (agentia)  the 
Trojans  toward  Latium. 


L— 48. 

ILLUM  EXPIRANTEM  TRANSFIXO  PECTORE  FLAMMAS 
TURBINE  CORRIPUIT  SCOPULOQUE  INFIXIT  ACUTO 


"  SAXO  eminent!." — SERVIUS. 

"  Hub  sie  im  Wirbel  empor,  und  spiesst'  an  ein  scharfcs 

Gestein  ihn." 

Voss. 

"  Ipsum  vero  Pallas  fulmine  percussum  procella3 
vi  scopulo  etiam  allisit." — HEYNE. 

"  Impegit  rupi  acutas." — RU^EUS. 

"  Infixit.  Inflixit,  lectionem  quorundam  MSS. 
facile  pnetulissem,  et  quod  statim  prsecesserit  trans- 
fixo,  unde  evadit  inconcinna  cognate  dictionis  repe- 
titio,  et  quod  etiam,  En.  x.  303: 

*  Namque  inflicta  vadis,  dorso  dum  pendet  iniquo ;' 

si  Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  197,  baud  tueretur  vulgatam 

scripturam : 

*  Fixusque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oileus.'" 

WAKEFIELD. 

To  which  criticism  of  Wakefield's,  Forbiger  adds : 
"  Prseterea  etiam  acuto  scopulo  infigendi  voc.  accom- 
rnodatius  videtur  quam  infligendi."  And  Wagner  : 

"  acuto  scopulo  infigi  melius." 
11 


This  interpretation  and  these  criticisms  are  founded 
altogether  on  a  false  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  infigere,  which  is  never  to  fix  on,  but  always 
either  to  fix  in,  or  to  fix  with,  i.  e.  pierce  with.  Sco~ 
pulo  infixit  acuto,  fixed  or  pinned  down  or  to  the 
ground  with  a  sharp  rock;  i.e.  hurled  a  sharp-pointed 
rock  on  him,  so  as  to  nail  him  to  the  ground.  So 
(En.  xii.  721)  "  Cornua  obnixi  ,infigunt,"  fix  their 
horns,  not  on,  but  in  ;  infix  their  horns  ;  stick  their 
horns  into  each  other;  stick  each  other  with  their 
horns:  q.  d.  Cornibus  se  mutuo  infigunt. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  passage,  I  may 
observe  :  1st,  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a  man 
staked  to  the  ground  by  a  sharp-pointed  rock,  than 
flung  on  a  sharp-pointed  rock,  so  as  to  remain  per- 
manently impaled  on  it ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  account 
given  of  the  transaction,  both  by  Quintus  Calaber 
and  Seneca,  agree  as  perfectly  with  this  view  as  they 
disagree  with  the  opposite  : 


vv  Kev  egrjAvge  KOLKOV  jJLOpov,  ei  /JLTJ  ap   avrco, 
19  anew  evepOtV)  €TTI  TrpoerjKe  KoXcovrjis' 
€VT€  irapos  fJieyaXoio  Kar  Ey/ceAaSo^o  Saiippcov 
ITaAAay  aeipa^evri  ^iKeXrjv  €7TiKa/3/3aXt)  VTJCTOV.   \ 
rj  p   en  KaieraL  ai,ev  VTT  aKa^aroto  Yiyavro? 
ai6a\oev  Trveiovros  ecrco  ^Oovos'  coy  apa 
aiJi<j)€KaXv\ls€v  avaKra  Svaafji/jiopov  ovpeos 
£     v\j/o0€v  JL^epiTTOvcra,  flapvve  Sc  Kaprepov  avdpa. 
afji<pi  Se  }uv  Oavaroio  /xeAay  e/cy^crar'  o\€0posy 
Kai  aKafJLarco  evi  TTOVTCO. 

QUINTUS  CALAB.  xiv.  567. 


And  so  Seneca ;  who,  having  presented  us  with 
Ajax  clinging  to  the  rock  to  which  he  had  swum  for 
safety,  after  his  ship  had  been  sunk,  and  himself 
struck  with  lightning,  and  there  uttering  violent  im- 
precations against  the  Deity,  adds  : 

"  Plura  cum  auderet  furens, 
Tridente  rupem  submit  pulsam  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  exerens  undis  caput, 
Solvitque  montem  ;  quern  cadens  secum  tulit : 

Terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pelago  jacet." 

Agam.  552. 

And  so  also,  beyond  doubt,  we  are  to  understand 
Sidonius  Apollinaris's — 

"  Fixusque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oileus." 

Not,  with  Wakefield  and  the  other  commentators, 
fixed  on  the  rocks  of  Caphareus,  but,  pierced  with  the 
rocks  of  Caphareus,  and  lying  under  them.  Com- 
pare (En.  ix.  701 )  "  fixo  pulmone,"  the  pierced  lung; 
"fixo  cerebro"  (En.  xii.  537)  ;  "  verubus  trementia 
figunt"  (En.  i.  216),  not,  fix  on  the  spits,  but,  stick 
or  pierce  with  the  spits;  and  especially  (OviD.  Ibis. 
341), 

"  Viscera  sic  aliquis  scopulus  tua  figat,  ut  olim, 
Fixa  sub  Euboico  Graia  fuere  sinu," — 

pierced  and  pinned  down  with  a  rock,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Euboean  gulf. 

TURBINE.  SCOPULO. — Not  two  instruments,  a  whirl- 
wind and  a  rock,  but  one  single  instrument,  a  whirl- 
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ing  rock ;  scopulo  turbineo  ;  in  modo  turbinis  se 
circumagente  ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  Solo  affixit 
ilium  correptum  et  trans verberatum  scopulo  acuto 
in  eum  maxima  vi  rotato :  or,  more  briefly,  Turbine 
scopuli  acuti  corripuit  et  infixit.  Compare  : 

"  Prsecipitem  scopulo  atque  ingentis  turbine  saxi 

Excutit  effunditque  solo." 

En.  xii.  531. 

*'....  Stupet  obvia  leto 

Turba  super  stantem,  atque  emissi  turbine  montis 
Obruitur." 

STAT.  Theb.  ii.  564. 

"  Idem  altas  turres  saxis  et  turbine  crebro 

Laxat." 

STAT.  Theb.  x.  742. 

So  understood,  1st,  the  passage  is  according  to  Vir- 
gil's usual  manner,  the  latter  part  of  the  line  explain- 
ing and  defining  the  general  statement  contained  in 
the  former;  and,  2ndly,  Pallas  kills  her  enemy,  not 
by  the  somewhat  roundabout  and  unusual  method 
of  first  striking  him  with  thunder,  and  then  snatch- 
ing him  up  in  a  whirlwind,  and  then  either  dashing 
him  against  a  sharp  rock,  and  leaving  him  impaled 
there,  or,  as  I  have  shown  is  undoubtedly  the  mean- 
ing, impaling  him  with  a  sharp  rock,  but  by  the 
more  compendious  and  less  out-of-the-way  method 
of  first  striking  him  with  thunder,  and  then  whirling 
a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  top  of  him,  so  as  to  impale 
him. 


From  Milton's  imitation  of  this  passage,  in  his 
Paradise  Lost  (ii.  180),  it  appears  that  even  he  fell 
into  the  general  and  double  error : 

"  Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurled, 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed." 

Caro's  translation  shows  that  he  had  no  definite 
idea  whatever  of  the  meaning : 

"  A  tale  un  turbo 

In  preda  il  die ;  che  per  acuti  scogli 
Miserabil  ne  fe'  rapina,  e  scempio." 

The  following  example,  met  accidentally  while 
this  sheet  was  at  the  Press,  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  from  the  reader's  mind  any  lingering 
doubt  respecting  the  meaning  of  "infixit"  in  the 
above  passage: 

"  Saturnius  me  sic  infixit  Jupiter, 
Jovisque  numen  Mulcibri  adscivit  manus. 
Hos  ille  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
Perrupit  artus :  qua  miser  sollertia 
Transverberatus,  castrum  hoc  Furiarum  incolo." 

CICERO  (translating from  ^Eschylus). 
Tuscul.  Qucest.  ii.  x. 
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L— 50. 

AST  EGO  QTLE  DIVUM  INCEDO  REGINA  JOVISQUE 
ET  SOROR  ET  CONJUX  UNA  CUM  GENTE  TOT  ANNOS 
BELLA  GERO 

INCEDERE  "  wird  besonders  von  der  feierlichen,  wiir- 
devollen  Haltung  im  Gange  gebraucht ;  vers.  500, 
von  der  Dido,  *  Eegina  incessit/  Ruhnk.  zu  Terent. 
Andr.  i.  i.  100.  Eun.  v.  3,  9.  Deshalb  der  majesta- 
tischen  Juno  eigenthiimlich,  Hpaiov  fiaStfav.  Also 
nicht  fiir  sum,  sondern  gans  eigentlich." — THIEL. 

"  But  I  who  walk  in  awful  state  above." 

DRYDEN. 

"  Incedere  est  ingredi,  sed  proprie  cum  quadam 
pompa  et  fastu." — GESNEB. 

"Incessus  dearum,  imprimis  Junonis,  gravitate  sua 
notus." — HEYNE. 

And  so  also  Holdsworth  and  Ruasus. 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  incedo,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  expresses  only  the  stepping  or  walking 
motion  generally;  and  that  the  character  of  the  step 
or  walk,  if  inferable  at  all,  is  to  be  inferred  only 
from  the  context.  Accordingly,  "  Magnifice  incedit" 
(Liv.  ii.  6);  "  Turpe  incedere"  (CATULL.  xxxxii.  8); 


"Molliter  incedit"  (Ovro,  Amor.  ii.  23);  "  Passu  in- 
cedit  inert!"  (OviD,  Metam.  ii.  772);  "  Melius  est 
incessu  regem  quam  imperium  regno  claudicare" 
(JUSTIN,  vi.  ii.  6)  ;  "  Incessus  omnibus  animalibus 
certus  et  uniusmodi,  et  in  suo,  cuique,  genere"  (PLIN. 
x.  38). 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  on  regina,  and  the 
meaning  is,  /  who  step,  or  walk,  QUEEN  of  the  Gods; 
the  dignity  of  the  step  being,  not  expressed  by  "  in- 
eedo,"  but  inferable  from  "  regina."  The  expression 
corresponds  exactly  to  "  ibit  regina"  (En.  ii.  578); 
with  this  difference  only,  that  "  ibit"  does  not,  like 
"  incedo,"  specify  motion  on  foot. 

JOVISQUE  ET  SOBOR  ET  coNJux. — Both  the  ets  are 
emphatic.  "  Jovisque  et  soror  et  conjux." 

BELLA  expresses  the  organized  resistance  which 
she  meets,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue ;  and, 
being  placed  first  word  in  the  line,  is  emphatic. 
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I.— 56. 

HIC  VASTO  REX  JEOLUS  ANTRO 

LUCTANTES  VENTOS  TEMPESTATESQUE  SONORAS 
IMPERIO  PREMIT  AC  VINCLIS  ET  CARCERE  FR^ENAT 
ILLI  INDIGNANTES  MAGNO  CUM  MURMURE  MONTIS 
CIRCUM  CLAUSTRA  FREMUNT  CELSA  SEDET  ^OLUS  ARCE 
SCEPTRA  TENENS  MOLLITQUE  ANIMOS  ET  TEMPERAT  IRAS 
NI  FACIAT  MARIA  AC  TERRAS  CCELUMQUE  PROFUNDUM 
QUIPPE  FERANT  RAPIDI  SECUM  VERRANTQUE  PER  AURAS 
SED  PATER  OMNIPOTENS  SPELUNCIS  ABDIDIT  ATRIS 
HOC  METUENS  MOLEMQUE  ET  MONTES  INSUPER  ALTOS 
IMPOSUIT  REGEMQUE  DEBIT  QUI  F(EDERE  CERTO 
ET  PREMERE  ET  LAXAS  SCIRET  DARE  JUSSUS  HABENAS 


CELSA  SEDET  JEOLUS  ARCE. — "  Celsa  in  arce,  extra 
antrum,  alto  in  mentis  cacumine,  infra  (vers.  144) 
aula  dicta,  sen  regia." — HEYNE. 

"  Celsa  arx  est  domus  regia  in  cacumine  mentis 
instructa." — THIEL. 

"  Hoch  sizt  auf  der  Zacke  bezeptert 
JEolus,  sanftigt  den  Geist,  und  stillt  des  Zornes  Emporung." 

Voss. 

"  Ed  ei  lor  sopra,  realmente  adorno 
Di  corona,  e  di  scettro,  in  alto  assiso, 
L'ira,  e  gl'  impeti  lor  mitiga,  e  molce." 

CARO. 


"  High  in  his  hall  the  undaunted  monarch  stands, 
And  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rage  commands." 

DRYDEN. 

Eolus  is  not  represented  sitting  with  his  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  within  which 
the  winds  are  confined,  because  such  a  picture  were 
little  short  of  ridiculous.  Neither  is  he  represented 
sitting  on  a  throne  inside,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
winds,  both  because  arx  cannot  well  bear  such  mean- 
ing, and  because  the  actual  career,  ill-adapted  as  it 
was  to  be  the  throne-hall  of  the  king,  was  still  less 
adapted  to  be  the  scene  of  the  interview  between  the 
king  and  Juno. 

Let  us  see,  if,  taking  the  several  words  of  the  pas- 
sage less  literally,  and  therefore  (as  I  think)  less 
prosaically,  we  do  not  obtain  a  meaning  free  from 
all  difficulty. 

SCEPTRA  TENENS. — Not  actually  holding  his  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  but  invested  with  regal  power,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  supreme  authority,  as  (STAT.  Theb.  i. 
140): 

"  ut  sceptra  tenentem 
Foedere  prsecipiti  semper  novus  angeret  haeres." 

And  separately,  "  sceptra"  (as  in  En.  i.  82,  257;  iv. 
597  ;  vii.  252  ;  and  innumerable  passages,  both  of 
Virgil  and  other  writers) ;  not,  literally  sceptre,  but, 
supreme  dominion;  and  "tenens"  (as  in  verse  143; 
ii.  505,  &c.);  not,  literally  holding  in  the  hand,  but, 
possessing. 
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SEDET. — Not,  literally  sits,  but,  has  his  residence,  or 
seat,  as  En.  ix.  4,  where  see  Servius. 

ARCE. — Neither  the  mountain  containing  the  dun- 
geon of  the  winds,  nor  an  elevated  throne  in  the 
dungeon,  but,  according  to  the  most  common  use 
of  the  word  (compare  "  Fundantem  arces,"  En.  iv. 
260;  "Arcem  attollere  tectis,"  En.  iii.  134;  "  Quas 
condidit  arces,"  Eel.  ii.  61;  "Cum  laceras  aries  bal- 
listave  concutit  arces,"  OVID,  Met.  xi.  509),  strong 
place,  strong-hold,  burg,  keep,  schloss,  castle;  viz.  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountain  and  dungeon. 

MOLLIT  ANIMOS  ET  TEMPERAT  IKAS. — These  words, 

like  "  sedet"  and  "  tenens,"  do  not  refer  particularly 
to  any  present  act  of  Eolus,  to  his  soothing  the  winds 
with  his  sceptre,  or  from  his  throne,  but  to  the  gene-* 
ral  mollifying  effect  produced  on  them  by  their  con- 
finement and  restraint,  under  the  command  of  a 
governor.  The  words  are  connected  in  the  sense 
with  the  preceding 

"  Imperio  premit  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  fraenat ;" 

as  if  Virgil  had  said,  Premens  imperio  suo,  et  frse- 
nans  vinclis  et  carcere,  mollit  animos,  &c.  And 
accordingly  we  are  told  (verse  62),  "Ni  faciat,"  un- 
less they  were  thus  mollified,  not  by  that  special 
and  personal  conciliation  generally  supposed  to  be 
expressed  by  the  words,  "  sceptra  tenens  sedet  mol- 
litque,"  but,  by  being  kept  in  prison,  and  under 
government,  they  would  in  their  untamed  violence 
sweep  the  whole  world  before  them  ;  to  prevent 


which  consummation,  "  hoc  metuens,"  the  provident 
Father  of  all  placed  them  under  the  mollifying  in- 
fluence of  confinement  and  a  governor.  Mollio  (to 
soften)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mulceo 
and  lenio  (to  soothe)  ;  the  latter  being  to  produce  a 
softening  effect  by  soft  measures ;  mollio,  to  produce 
the  softening  effect  by  any  measures,  no  matter  how 
severe  or  rigorous;  in  the  passage  before  us,  "  vinclis 
et  carcere."  Compare  "Dentibus  mollitur  cibus" 
(CICERO,  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  134);  "Usque  laborantes 
dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis"  (Hon.  Sat.  I.  iv.  20). 
The  whole  passage  may  be  resolved  into  five  parts 

or  clauses  :  the  first  of  which,  "  Hie  vasto 

frsenat,"  informs  us  that  king  Eolus  kept  the  winds 
confined  in  a  strong  cave.  The  second,  "  Illi  indig- 

nantes fremunt,"  more  particular,  presents 

us  with  the  prisoners  impatient  to  get  out,  and  roar- 
ing about  the  fastenings  or  enclosing  barriers  of  their 

prison.     The  third  clause,  "  Celsa iras,"  as 

particular  with  respect  to  the  governor  as  the  second 
with  respect  to  the  governed,  informs  us,  that  he 
dwells  in  a  strong  burg  or  castle,  and  that  the  object 
and  result  of  his  government  is  the  softening  or  mol- 
lifying of  the  unruly  spirits  over  which  he  is  placed. 
The  fourth  clause,  "  Ni  faciat  ....  auras,"  explains 
the  necessity  for  these  precautionary  measures  of  the 
Eternal  Father.  And,  finally,  in  the  fifth  clause, 
"  Sed  pater  ....  dedit,"  there  is  a  resume  of  the 
measures,  followed  by  the  important  corollary,  "  qui 
.  .  .  habenas"  (serving  as  a  connecting  link  between 
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the  whole  previous  description,  and  the  request  made 
by  Juno),  that  the  governor  had  authority  to  let  out 
his  prisoners  as  occasion  required. 

In  the  opinion,  that  the  arx  of  Eolus  was  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  cavern  of  the  winds,  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Quintus  Calaber,  who 
describes  Eolus  as  going  out  of  his  house  to  the 
cavern  :  — 


I/cero  S'AioXirjv,  az>e//,o>z>  o6i  \afipov  atvr&v 
Kvrpa  TreAej,  crTvyep^a-LV  aprjpafjiev  afJL(f>i 
KOiXa  Kai  rjxrjevTa.   SOJJLOI  8  eyyivTOL  TreXovrat, 
AioXov  iTTTToraSao.  Kiytv  8e  piv  evftov  eovra 
aw  raXox^t  KOU  Traicn  SvcoKaideKa.  KOLI  01 
QTTCO?  AOrjvairj  Aavawv  eTTLfJi'rjdeTO  vocrroD. 
Avrap  oy   OVK  aTTiOrjcre,  /JioXcov  S'e/croy^e 
yepcriv  VTT   aKa^aroccrLV  opo?  /zeya  rv^re 
evff  avtfJioi  KtXaSeivot,  Svcrrjyets  i}vXi£ovroy 


/3ia  Sepprj^e  KoXcovrjv. 

QUINT.  CALAB.  xiv.  473. 

CLAUSTEA.  —  Neither,  with  Caro,  the  inclosed  place, 
or  prison  itself  (chiostri);  nor,  with  Heyne  and  For- 
biger,  the  vents  or  openings  (spiracula);  but,  primarily 
and  literally,  the  locks  or  other  fastenings,  and  there- 
fore, secondarily,  the  doors  or  other  barriers  by  which 
the  passage  out  was  closed  (clausum),  and  made  fast. 
I  do  not  find  an  instance  of  claustra  used  in  any 
other  sense.  The  Italians,  indeed,  designate  a  place 
kept  locked,  or  secured  by  claustra  chiostri  (clois- 


ters) ;  but  such  application  of  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  classic  writers. 

Therefore,  CIRCUM  CLAUSTRA,  about  the  fastenings, 
i.  e.  about  the  fast-closed  barriers,  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  their  being  opened.  Compare : 

"  Non  aliter,  moto  quam  si  pater  JEolus  antro 
Portam  iterum  saxo  premat  imperiosus,  et  omne 
Claudat  iter,  jam  jam  sperantibus  aaquora  ventis." 

STAT.  Theb.  x.  246. 

"  Subtexit  nox  atra  polos  ;  jam  claustra  rigentis 
-ZEolia  percussa  sonant,  venturaque  rauco 
Ore  minatur  hiems." 

STAT.  Theb.  \.  346. 

ABDIDIT. — "  Verbarg." — Voss.  No ;  but,  stowed 
away,  put  away  in  a  place  apart,  or  by  themselves : 
first,  because  the  idea  of  hiding  is,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  opinion  of  the  lexicographers,  foreign 
from  this  word,  which  always  means  simply  putting 
away  apart  (ab-do);  compare  "abde  domo"  (Georg. 
iii.  96) ;  "lateri  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem"  (En.  ii. 
553),  &c.  &c.  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  was  plainly 
Jupiter's  intention  to  put  the  winds,  not  in  a  place 
where  they  could  not  be  readily  seen  or  found,  but, 
merely  in  a  safe  place  apart. 


I— 82. 

TU  MIHI  QUODCUNQUE  HOC  REGNI  TU  SCEPTRA  JOVEMQUE 
CONCILIAS  TU  DAS  EPULIS  ACCUMBERE  DIVUM 
NIMBORUMQUE  FACIS  TEMPESTATUMQUE  POTENTEM 


"  Tuis  in  me  officiis  debeo  totum  hoc  ventorum  reg- 
num."  —  WAGNER.  Virg.  Br.  En. 

"  Du  hast  diese  Gewalt,  du  Jupiters  Huld  und  den  Zepter 

Mir  ja  verschaft." 

Voss. 

"  These  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  command, 
Are  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous  hand." 

DRYDEN. 

No  ;  but  the  very  contrary:  this  petty  domain  of  mine; 
this  domain  of  mine,  such  as  it  is.     Compare  : 

"  Tu  decus  hoc  quodcunque  lyroe,  primusque  dedisti 
Non  vulgare  loqui,  et  famam  sperare  sepulchro." 

ilv.  v.  iii.  213. 


Tu,  TU,  TU.  —  The  second  person,  generally  not 
expressed  at  all,  repeated  here  three  times,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  emphatic. 


1—85. 


UBI  DICTA  CAVUM  CONVERSA  CUSPIDE  MONTEM 
IMPULIT  IN  LATUS 


u  EGREGIE  del  et  potentia  et  impetuosum  obsequium 
declaratur,  uno  sub  ictu  monte  non  (ut  olim  accipie- 
bam)  in  latus  dimoto,  verum  latere  mentis  percusso 
hastef  dei,  perrupto  et  sic  patefacto"  .  .  .  .  "  hastam 
intorquet,  immittit,  ruptaque  rupe  viam  vends  facit 
qua  erumpant." — HEYNE. 

"  Ictu  sceptri  partera  mentis  in  latus  versus  pro 
trudit,  ut  foramine,  hiatu  facto,  omnes  venti  simul 
prorumpere  possint." — FORBIGER. 


"  Al  cavernoso  monte 
Con  lo  scettro  d'un  urto  il  fianco  aperse." 


CARO. 


"  Hurled  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quivering  spear,  and  all  the  God  applied." 

DRYDEN. 

"  Zum  hohlen  Gebirg'  hinwendend  die  Spitze 

Schlug  er  die  Self." 

Voss. 

"  Impulit  in  latus ;  contorsit." — GESNER. 
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To  all  these  interpretations  there  seem  to  me  to 
be  these  two  decisive  general  objections :  1st,  that 
the  cave  being  provided  with  daustra  (see  verse  60, 
and  comment),  the  violent  breaking  it  open,  either 
by  pushing  the  mountain  to  one  side,  or  by  making 
a  breach  in  its  parietes,  was  uncalled  for,  and  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  poetic  maxim, 

"  Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus." 

2ndly,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  poet  who  de- 
scribes at  such  length  the  forcing  open  of  the  door 
of  Priam's  palace  by  Pyrrhus,  and  of  the  cave  of 
Cacus  by  Hercules,  would  have  disposed  of  Eolus's, 
either  removing  the  whole  mountain  from  its  base, 
or  breaking  by  main  force  into  its  cavity,  as  briefly, 
in  the  very  same  terms,  and  with  no  greater  emphasis 
than  he  might  have  described  the  pushing  open  of  a 
common  door. 

I  therefore  reject  all  these  explanations,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  strict  grammatical  construction,  under- 
stand the  meaning  to  be,  Pushed  the  hollow  mountain 
on  the  side  with  his  spear  turned  towards  it ;  i.  e. 
turned  his  spear*  to  wards  the  hollow  mountain's  side, 
and  pushed  the  hollow  mountain's  side  with  it. 

CUSPIDE  MONTEM  IMPULIT. — Not,  flung  his  spear 
against  the  mountain,  because  in  the  few  instances 
which  are  to  be  found  of  impellere  used  in  this  sense, 
the  object  flung  is  always  put  in  the  accusative,  not 
the  ablative.  Compare : 

"  Inque  meos  ferrum  flammasque  penates 
Impulit." 

OVID,  Metam.  xii.  551. 


"  Telum  ingens  avide,  et  quanto  non  ante  lacerto 

Impulit." 

STAT.  Theb.  viii.  684. 

But,  simply,  and  conformably  with  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  pushed  the  mountain  with  his 
spear. 

CAVUM  MONTEM. — The  hollow  mountain,  i.  e.  that 
part  of  the  hollow  mountain  where  the  daustra  were, 
or  which  formed  the  daustra  ;  this  new  term  being 
used,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  to  avoid 
minute  particularization. 

IN  LATUS. — Not,  sideways,  or  to  one  side,  as  (STAT. 
Theb.  ix.  80),  "  Sese  dominumque  retorsit  in  latus," 
but,  on  its  side,  as  (En.  xii.  505),  "^Eneas  Kutulum 
Sucronem  ....  excipit  inlatus;"  takes  him  on  the 
side  ;  wounds  him  in  the  side.  The  expression, 
"latus  montis"  occurs  again  in  Georg.  iv.  418,  and,  as 
it  happens,  in  connexion  with  a  cave  : 

"  Est  specus  ingens 
Exesi  latere  in  montis ;" 

also  in  Silius  Italicus  (iv.  524) : 

"  Avulsum  montis  volvit  latus." 

CONVERSA. — Turned  towards  the  mountain;  or,  as 
we  would  say,  with  his  spear  levelled  against  the 
mountain.  So : 

"  In  me  convertite  ferrum." 

En.  ix.  427. 
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"  Video  P.  C.  in  me  omnium  vestrum  ora  atque 
oculos  esse  converses." — Cic.  in  Catal.  iv.  1. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  analysis,  I  may  ob- 
serve further:  1st,  that  impeller e  is  the  word  specially 
employed  by  the  best  Latin  writers  to  express  the 
forcible  pushing,  or  throwing  open,  of  gates  or  other 
barriers.  See  En.  vii.  621 : 

"  Impulit  ipsa  manu  portas." 

where  observe  the  exact  parallelism,  "manu  portas;" 
"cuspide  montem;"  also  : 

"  Impulse  patuere  fores." 

Sil.  Ital  iii.  693. 

and  Burmann,  ad  Valer.  Flac.  i.  610.  And  2ndly, 
that  it  appears  from  the  representations  on  ancient 
marbles  (see  article  "  Circus,"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities)  that  the  carceres  of 
the  circus  (of  which  those  of  the  winds  are  plainly, 
as  I  shall  show  in  comment  on  verse  86,  an  adum- 
bration) were  thrown  open  by  forcibly  pushing  from 
without  inwards. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
interpretation,  that  not  only  Quintus  Calaber  (see 
comment,  verse  56), but  Statius  (Theb.  vi.  108),  and 
other  Latin  poets,  represent  the  cave  of  the  winds 
as  actually  broken  into,  I  reply,  that  in  this  case,  as 
in  so  many  others,  either  there  were  more  versions 
of  the  story  than  one,  or  Virgil's  better  judgment 
taught  him  not  to  adhere  too  closely  to  what  was 
absurd  or  preposterous  in  the  one  only  version. 


L— 86. 

AC  VENTI  VELUT  AGMINE  FACTO 
QUA  DATA  PORTA  RUUNT  ET  TERRAS  TURBINE  PERFLANT 


FOR  the  sake  of  rapidity,  Virgil  connects  the  rushing 
forth  of  the  winds  immediately  with  the  push  of 
Eolus's  spear ;  IMPULIT  AC  VENTI.  An  inferior  poet 
would,  no  doubt,  have  told  us  that  the  effect  of  the 
push  was  to  throw  open  the  barriers,  and  that,  on  the 
barriers  being  thrown  open,  the  winds  immediately 
rushed  forth. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  fine  picture  of  the  winds  indignantly  roaring 
about  the  claustra  of  the  career  in  which  they  are 
confined,  and,  upon  the  opening  of  those  claustra, 
rushing  out,  and  furiously  sweeping  over  land  and 
sea,  was  suggested  to  Virgil  by  the  chariot-races  of 
the  Ludi  Circenses,  in  which  the  horses,  ready  yoked, 
were  kept  confined,  until  the  moment  of  starting, 
within  a  career,  separated  only  from  the  spatia  of  the 
circus  by  claustra,  for  the  opening  of  which  the  horses 
used  to  be  seen  testifying  their  impatience  by  neigh- 
ing and  snorting,  and  pawing  against  them  with  their 
feet,  and  on  the  opening  of  which  they  rushed  forth 
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(agmine  facto),  two,  three,  or  four  chariots  abreast, 
and  swept  the  spatia  with  the  impetuosity  of  the 
whirlwind. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  beg 
the  reader,  1st,  to  observe,  that  almost  all  the  words 
of  the  description,  and  notably  the  words  luctantes, 
imperiopremit,frcenat,fremunt,mollit  animos,  temper  at 
iras,ferant  rapidi  secum,  v  err  ant  per  auras,  are  suit- 
able to  the  manege ;  2ndly,  to  refer  to  Yal.  Flaccus 
(i.  611),  where,  in  a  manifest  copy  of  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  he  will  find  the  winds  to  be  styled,  in  express 
terms,  horses  rushing  from  the  career,  "Fundunt  se 
carcere  Iseti  Thraces  equi,  Zephyrusque,"  &c.;  and, 
3rdly,  to  compare  Virgil's  whole  description  with  the 
description  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris(-4d  Consen- 
tium)  has  given  of  the  chariot-race  : 

"  Illi  (viz.  the  horses)  ad  claustra  (carceris,  viz.) 

fremunt,  repagulisque 
Incumbunt  simul,  ac  par  obseratas 
Transfumant  tabulas,  et  ante  cursum 
Campus  flatibus  occupatur  absens  : 
Impellunt,  trepidant,  trahunt,  repugnant, 
Ardescunt,  saliunt,  timent,  timentur, 
Nee  gressum  cohibent,  sed  inquieto 
Duratum  pede  stipitem  flagellant ; 
Tandem  murmure  buccinae  strepentis, 
Suspensas  tubicen  vocans  quadrigas 
Effundit  celeres  in  arva  currus  ; 
Non  sic  fulminis  impetus  trisulci,"  &c. 

Let  him  compare,  also,  Ovid,Metam.  ii.  153;  Lucret. 


vi.  194;  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  397,  et  seq.;  and  Virgil  him- 
self, En.  v.  144. 

Hence  new  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole  pas- 
sage, and  proof  additional  to  those  adduced  above, 
that  the  winds  were  let  loose,  not  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  mountain,  but  through  the  accustomed 
claustra. 
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I— 88. 

INCUBUERE  MARI  TOTUMQUE  A  SEDIBUS  IMIS 
UNA  EURUSQUE  NOTUSQUE  RUUNT  CREBERQUE  PROCELLIS 
AFRICUS  ET  VASTOS  VOLVUNT  AD  LITTORA  FLUCTUS 
INSEQUITUR  CLAMORQUE  VIRUM  STRIDORQUE  RUDENTUM 
ERIPIUNT  SUBITO  NUBES  CCELUMQUE  DIEMQUE 
TEUCRORUM  EX  OCULIS  PONTO  NOX  INCUBAT  ATRA 
INTONUERE  POLI  ET  CREBRIS  MICAT  IGNIBUS  .ETHER 


THE  double  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sea  is  well 
indicated  in  this  passage. 

1st.  They  fall  with  force,  and  press  on  its  surface 
("  incubuere")  vertically,  from  above  downwards  ; 
(compare : 

"  Incubuere  vadis  passim  discrimine  nullo 
Turba  simul,  primique." 

STAT.  Theb.  iv.  809.) 

forcing  their  way  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a 
hole  in  it,  and  so  raising  and  forcing  it  up  on  all 
sides  round,  "  a  sedibus  imis  ruunt." 

And  2ndly.  They  roll  billows  to  the  shores,  ("  vol- 
vunt  ad  litora  fluctus")-;  such  billows  being  the  effect, 
partly  of  their  direct  blowing,  and  partly  of  the  sub- 


sidence  of  the  water  from  the  height  to  which  it  had 
been  thrown  up  by  their  violent  vertical  descent ; 
compare  (Georg.  ii.  310): 

"  Praesertim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  silvis 
Incubuit." 

where  Fea: — "  Piomba  dall'alto.  Arato  presso  Cice- 
rone (De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  44.) 

*  Quern  summa  ab  regione  Aquilonis  flamina  pulsant.1 

Omero  referito  ma  non  capito  dal  Guellio,  meglio  lo 
spiega  Aulo  Gellio  (Lib.  ii.  c.  30).  Venti  ab  septen- 
trionibus,  ex  altiore  coeli  parte  in  mare  incidentes, 
deorsum  in  aquarum  profunda  quasi  prascipites  de- 
feruntur,  undasque  faciunt  non  prorsus  impulsas  sed 
vi  intus  commotas." 

UNA  EURUSQ.  NOTUSQ.  RUUNT  CREBERQ.  PROCELLIS 

AFRICUS. — 

"  Nor  slept  the  winds 

Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rushed  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vexed  wilderness." 

MILTON.  Par.  Reg.  b.  iv. 

UNA. — Highly  emphatic,  being  placed  first  word 
in  the  line,  and  repeating  the  idea  already  expressed 
in  ag mine  facto. 

INCUBUERE;  INSEQUITUR;  ERIPIUNT;  INTONUERE. 
— In  order  to  impart  the  greatest  possible  energy  to 
the  action,  each  verb  not  only  contains  an  intensive 
particle,  but  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
line,  and  precedes  its  nominative.  At  vv.  108-109, 
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where  the  action  is  still  energetic,  a  similar  struc- 
ture is  observable  :  "Franguntur  remi;"  "Insequitur 
mons."  And  at  v.  184,  where  the  action  is  peace- 
able, exactly  the  opposite  :  "^Eneas  conscendit,  petit, 
videat,  prospicit ;"  "  armenta  seqmmtur,"  "  longum 
pascitur;"  "./Eneas  constitit,  corripuit;"  afidus  gere- 
bat;"  "JSneas  sternit,  miscet,  absistit,  fundat,  sequet, 
petit,  parti  tur;"  "bonus  onerarat;"  "heros  (vide  Com- 
ment, in  loc.)  dividit,  mulcet."  And  verse  230  : 
"  Jupiter  constitit,  defixit ;"  "  tristior  alloquitur  ;" 
"quiregis,  terres;"  "^Eneas,  Troes  potuere;"  "cunc- 
tus  clauditur;"  uqui  tenerent;"  "sententia  vertit;" 
"  fortuna  insequitur;"  "An tenor  potuit."  Then  again, 
in  "  It  mare,"  the  change  to  the  rapid  construction, 
indicative  of  the  change  to  the  rapid  action ;  and 
finally,  the  placid  construction  in  the  placid  and 
final  "  compostus  quiescit." 


L— 96. 

EXTEMPLO  JENE^E  SOLVUNTUR  FRIGORE  MEMBRA 


THE  first  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for  this 
extreme  emotion  of  Eneas  (considered  by  many  as 
cowardly  and  unworthy  of  Virgil's  hero  ;  see  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii. 
p.  10,  a  Tract  entitled,  "Verdicts  of  the  learned  con- 
cerning Virgil's  and  Homer's  Heroic  Poems"),  is 
that  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of 
Ronsard's  Franciade*  (c.  2) : 

"  Ha  tu  devois  en  la  Troyenne  guerre 
Faire  couler  mon  cerveau  centre  terre, 
Sans  me  sauver  par  une  feinte  ainsi, 
Pour  me  trahir  a  ce  cruel  souci ; 
J'eusse  eu  ma  part  aux  tombeaux  de  mes  peres; 
Ou  je  n'  atten  que  ces  vagues  ameres 
Pour  mon  sepulchre.1' 

*  One  of  those  innumerable,  once  fashionable,  but  now  for- 
gotten poems,  which  the  poetasters  of  some  two  hundred  years 
ago  used  to  manufacture  out  of  the  Eneis,  and  pass  upon  the 
world  as  original  works  of  their  own.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  resemblance  between  those  professedly  original 
poems,  but  really  semi- translations  of  the  Eneis,  and  our  modern 
professed  translations  but  really  semi-original  poems.  Both  are 
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To  this  ground  there  seem  to  me  to  be  these  two 
objections:  first,  that  it  is  insufficient;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  verses  104  and  105,  which 
show  that  Eneas  knew  that,  even  if  he  had  died  on 
the  plains  of  Troy,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
his  body  would  have  had  burial. 

The  other  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for 
Eneas's  emotion,  viz.  the  reflection  that  death  by 
shipwreck  was  death  lost  and  thrown  away,  death 
redounding  neither  to  his  own  honour,  nor  to  the 
advantage  of  his  country  or  the  world,  is  probably 
the  true  one,  because  in  accordance  with  the  heroic 
character,  with  the  words  of  the  hero  himself,  and 
with  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  other  heroes  on  si- 
milar occasions.  See  in  the  Homeric  text,  of  which 
the  passage  before  us  is  an  almost  literal  translation  : 


Too  K  €\a)(ov  Krepecdv,  KOLL  fjiev  /cAeoy  Tjyov 
NW  8e  jji€  AeuyaAeo)  Oavara)  eifjiapro  aXcovai. 

Odyss.  v.  313. 
Compare  also  Senec.  Agam.  518  : 

"  Nil  nobile  ausos  pontus  atque  undae  ferent? 
Ignava  fortes  fata  consument  viros? 
Perdenda  mors  est." 

composed  altogether  ad  captum  vulgi  ;  in  the  same  easy,  flowing, 
and  often  sweet  style,  and  -with  the  same  total,  either  ignorance 
or  disregard,  of  Virgil's  meaning  ;  the  sole  difference  between 
them  being  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  former, 
and  such  change  in  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  in  the  places, 
times,  and  order  of  action,  as  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  former 
some  colour  of  originality.  —  J.  H. 


And  Hercul.  OEtaeus,  1165:  Hercules  speaking,— 

u  Morior,  nee  ullus  per  meum  stridet  latus 

Transraissus  ensis 

perdidi  mortem,  hei  mihi ! 

Toties  honestam." 

If  we  consider,  besides,  that  it  was  not  his  own 
death  alone  which  Eneas  saw  impending,  but  the 
total  destruction  of  all  his  surviving  friends,  and  of 
the  last  hopes  of  Troy,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  con- 
vinced that  nothing  could  be  more  becoming  or  more 
natural  than  his  deep  emotion  and  pathetic  exclama- 
tion,— "  Better  I  had  died  by  the  hands  of  my  noble 
enemy  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  fighting  bravely  for 
my  country  before  the  eyes  of  my  sires,  than  have 
lived  to  see  this  day,  and  to  meet  this  fate." 
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1—97. 

DUPLICES  TENDENS  AD  SIDERA  PALMAS 


I  HAVE  two  reasons  for  believing  that  DUPLICES  here 
means  clasped,  or  folded  together  ("  Con  le  man' 
giunte."  CARO):  1st,  because  duplex  properly  and 
strictly  signifies  the  union  of  two  objects,  so  as  in  some 
way  or  other  to  convey  the  idea  of  one.  Compare : 
At  duplex  agitur  per  lumbos  spina  (Georg.  iii.  87). 
Duplicem  gemmis  auroque  coronam  (En.  i.  659). 
Duplicem  amictum  (En.  v.  421).  Also:  Gesner  in 
voc.  Diptychus.  "  Diptychus  proprie  significat  du- 
plex :  TTTVJ;  enim  irrvyos  plica  est,  unde  duplex 
dicitur;"  and  a  little  further  on:  " Diptycha  erant 
bina3  tabellge  eburneas  ita  sibi  junctas  ut  instar  libri 
aperirentur  clauderenturque."  And  2ndly,  because 
the  clasping,  folding,  and  wringing  of  the  hands  is 
the  natural  expression  of  great  mental  agony. 

We  find  Turnus  using  the  same  gesture,  in  similar 
circumstances  (En.  x.  667). 


S^SVUS    UBI 
SARPEDON 


L— 103. 

TELO  JACET  HECTOR  UBI  INGENS 


OBSERVE  how  the  poet  surmounts  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty of  uniting  Hector,  the  principal  champion  of 
Troy,  and  Sarpedon,  the  son  of  Jove,  in  one  and  the 
same  sentence,  without  implying  a  preference  for 
either,  without  exalting  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other;  viz.,  by  counterbalancing,  by  an  inferior  posi- 
tion towards  the  end  of  a  line,  that  advantage  of 
priority  of  mention,  which  he  must  necessarily  give 
to  one  of  them;  and  by  compensating  the  other  for 
the  disadvantage  of  being  placed  second  in  order, 
by  the  double  advantage  of  first  place  in  a  line,  and 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  line  by  a  sudden 
pause. 
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1—104. 


UBI  TOT  SIMOIS  CORREPTA  SUB  UNDIS 
SCUTA  VIRUM  GALEASQUE  ET  FORTIA  CORPORA  VOLVIT 


"CONTENDIT  cuin  Homero  (II.  /*.  22,  seq.).  Potest 
sane  oratio  nimis  ornata  videri  ex  Eneas  persona; 
sed  immmeris  locis  poetas  cum  epici,  turn  tragici,  ac 
lyrici,  sibi  indulgent  in  ornatu,  etiam  ubi  alios  lo 
quentes  inducunt." — HEYNE. 

This  stricture,  very  seasonable  in  a  commentary 
on  Statius  or  Lucan,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  Vir- 
gil, a  poet  remarkable,  above  all  others,  for  his  absti- 
nence from  gaudy  ornament,  and  singularly  careful 
to  adapt  the  sentiment  to  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  speaker.  The  words  in  the  text,  or 
some  similar  words,  were  indispensable  to  give  full 
expression  to  the  idea  of  Eneas;  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood either  by  the  annotators,  or,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Caro,  by  the  translators :  Happy  those  who  died 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  in  the  sight  of  their  sires!  Oh! 
that  /,  too,  had  perished  there  by  the  hand  of  Tydides, 
or  been  swept  away  along  with  so  many  of  my  friends 
by  the  Simois  ! 


I— 106. 

STRIDENS  AQUILONE  PROCELLA 
VELUM  ADVERSA  FERIT 


AD  VERSA. — Right  in  front :    in  nautical   language 
aback. 


L— 110. 

HI  SUMMO  IN  FLUCTU  PENDENT  HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS 
TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT  FURIT  ^STUS  ARENIS 


"HiANTE  unda  et  apparente  terra  vident  in  imo 
arenam  asstuantem,  ac  ferventem." — LA  CERDA. 

"Arenis;  recte  Wunderlich  explicat  4n  fundo  ma- 
ris,'  coll.  Ovid.  Metam.  xi.  499." — WAGNER. 

"Arenis;  auf  dem  Meeresboden,  nicht  am  Ufer." — 
THIEL. 

'*  Dort  sinkenden  offnet 
Tief  die  zerlechzende  Woge  das  Land,  und  es  siedet  der 

Schlaram  auf." 

Voss. 
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"  Or  a  quei  s'apre  la  terra 
Fra  due  liquid!  monti,  ove  1'  arena 
Non  men  ch'  a  i  liti  si  raggira,  e  ferve." 

CARO. 

"  Through  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep.n 

DRYDEN. 

All,  as  I  think,  highly  incorrect. 

^ESTUS. — Unless  when  a  hot  liquid  is  spoken  of, 
"  seething"  or  "  boiling"  is  a  sense  foreign  from 
this  word,  which  always  means  the  swell  cr  in- 
crement or  acme  of  something  which  increases 
progressively,  and  then  progressively  diminishes 
again.  "jEstus  solis  et  sestivi  temporis  flagrantia" 
(FEST.  ap.  Non.  iv.  40) ;  not,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, the  heat  of  the  sun,  but,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  swell,  or  high  tide  of  the  sun,  or  of 
the  sun's  heat;  i.  e.  when  the  temperature  is  just 
reaching  the  maximum.  "  Propiusque  gestus  incen- 
dia  volvunt"  (En.  ii.  706),  the  conflagration  rolls, 
not  the  heat  nearer,  but,  its  swelling  tide  nearer. 
"Jamjain  absumor;  conficit  animam  Vis  vulneris, 
ulceris  asstus"  (  CICERO,  translating  from  Sophocles; 
Tusc.  Qucest.  ii.  7)  ;  not,  with  Gesner,  "dolor  fluc- 
tuans,"  but,  the  increasing,  swelling  pain ;  the  tide, 
acme,  or  exacerbation  of  pain.  "  Saspe  homines 
aagri,  morbo  gravi,  quum  asstu  febrique  jactantur" 
(Cic.  Catal.  i.  xiii.);  not  the  heat,  but  the  paroxysm, 
access,  exacerbation,  fit,  high  tide  of  the  disease. 
"-/Estus  cum  ex  alto  se  incitavisset  quod  bis  semper 
accidit  duodecim  horarum  spatio"  (CiES.B.  G.iii.  12). 


maris  accedere  et  reciprocare,  maxime  mi- 
rum"  (PLIN.  ii.  97);  the  height  or  acme  of  the  sea; 
the  tide,  properly  so  called.  And  so  in  our  text, 
"furit  asstus,"  the  tide  rages;  the  swelling,  tiding 


sea  rages. 


FURIT  ARENIS. — Kages,  not  on  the  sands,  but,  with 
the  sands ;  pulls  the  sands  violently  about  with  it ; 
its  rage  is  so  much  the  more  terrible  on  account  of 
the  drifting  quicksands  which  it  sets  in  motion  and 
carries  with  it.  Compare:  "Ense  furens"  (VALER. 
FLAcc.i.144);  "Furentem  caede  Neoptolemum"  (En. 
ii.  499).  As  "  ense"  and  "  caade,"  added  to  "  furens" 
in  these  passages,  define  and  enhance  the  fury  of 
^Eson  and  Neoptolemus,  informing  us  that  the  for- 
mer was  using  his  sword,  and  that  the  latter  was 
slaughtering  all  before  him,  so  "arenis,"  in  our  text, 
defines  and  enhances  the  fury  of  the  sea,  informing 
us  that  it  moved  and  carried  with  it  the  shoaling 
sands.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Syrtes,  the  scene  of 
the  action,  which  derived  their  name  from  this  very 
liability  to  be  displaced  and  set  in  motion  by  the 
sea  in  a  storm:  " Nani  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et 
sa3vire  ccepit  ventis,  limum  arenamque  et  saxa  in- 
gentia  fluctus  trahunt ;  ita  facies  locorum  cum  ventis 
simul  mutatur:  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominates." — SALL. 
Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  80.  Virgil's  "furere  arenis"  is 
Sallust's  "  ssevire,  et  trahere'arenam." 

Compare  also  Juvenal's  cognate  expression,  "Saa- 
vire  flagellis"  (x.  180)  ;  Virgil's  own  "  Saavitque  tri- 
denti"  (En.  ii.  418) ;  and  "  Stridens  aquilone  procella," 
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verse  106,  above;  " Phlegethonta  furentem  ardenti- 
bus  undis"  (Culex,  270) ;  "  Furit  stridoribus"  (Culex, 
177) ;  and  exactly  parallel  to,  and  coincident  with 
our  text,  Valerius  Flaccus's  "  Qua  brevibus  furit 
asstus  aquis"  (ii.  615). 

FURIT  ^ESTUS  ARENIS. — The  connexion  of  these 
words  is  not  with  the  immediately  preceding  semi- 
clause, 

"  His  unda  dehiscens 
Terrain  inter  fluctus  aperit," 

which  would  give  the  jejune  meaning  found  in  the 
passage  by  La  Cerda  and  the  other  expositors :  "  Vi- 
dent  in  imo  arenam  sestuantem  ac  ferventem,"  but 
with  the  whole  clause: 

"  Hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his  unda  dehiscens 
Terram  inter  fluctus  aperit ;" 

of  which  clause  they  are  the  complement,  filling  up 
and  completing  the  fine  picture ;  thus  : — These  ves- 
sels here  hang  on  the  crest  or  ridge  of  the  wave,  while 
those  there  descend  almost  to  the  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trough;  the  ridge  is  high,  and  the  trough 
deep,  because  the  sea  is  as  its  acme,  i.  e.  the  tide 
full  and  swelling ;  and  the  raging  of  the  sea  is  the 
more  terrible  on  account  of  the  quicksands  which  it 
has  set  in  motion  and  carries  along  with  it.  The 
catastrophe  follows  at  verse  116: 


o 


"  Illiditque  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arena}." 


I.— 114. 


DORSUM  IMMANE  MARI  SUMMO  TRES  EURUS  AB  ALTO 
IN  BREVIA  ET  SYRTES  URGET 


DORSUM. — A  reef. 

ALTO. — As  the  adjective  altus  signifies  properly 
neither  height  nor  depth,  but  perpendicular  distance, 
which  may  be  either  upwards  ("  suspiciens  altam 
Lunam,"  En.  ix.  403);  downwards  ("  cum  terra  ara- 
retur,  et  sulcus  altius  esset  impressus,"  Cic.  de  Divin. 
ii.  23);  or  inwards  ("Ferrum  haud  alte  in  corpus 
descendisse,"  Liv.  i.  41);  so  altum,  taken  substan- 
tively,  and  applied  to  the  sea,  is  properly  neither  the 
high  sea  (i.  e.  the  sea  considered  solely  in  respect  of 
the  height  of  its  surface  above  its  bottom),  nor  the 
deep  sea  (i.  e.  the  sea  considered  solely  in  reference 
to  the  depth  of  its  bottom  below  the  surface),  but  (if  I 
may  invent  a  term  where  the  English  language  pos- 
sesses none),  the  deep-height  or  the  high-deep,  i.  e.  the 
sea  considered  in  reference  to  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance between  its  two  surfaces.  In  numerous  instances, 
where  (as  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  En.  i.  7;  iii. 
11)  there  is  no  occasion  that  the  reader  should  be 
specially  informed  of  the  depth  of  the  water  below 
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the  surface;  this  interpretation  (viz.  high-deep),  will, 
I  think,  be  found  to  accord  better  with  the  context 
than  the  ordinarily  received  interpretation,  the  deep. 
I  may  observe,  besides,  that,  unless  in  this  word,  the 
Eomans  possessed  no  term  for  the  idea  which  mo- 
dern nations  express  by  the  terms,  high  sea,  high 
water,  high  flood,  high  tide,  high  river,  das  hohe  Meer, 
die  hohe  See,  &c. 

IN  BREVIA  ET  SYRTES. — I.  e.  in  brevia  syrtium. 
See  En.  v.  220:  "In  scopulo  alto  brevibusque  vadis." 


L— 120. 

AST  ILLAM  TER  FLUCTUS  IBIDEM 
TORQUET  AGENS  CIRCUM  ET  RAPIDUS  VORAT  ^EQUORE  VORTEX 


"  Tre  volte  il  fe*  girar  con  tutte  1'acque ; 
Alia  quarta  levar  la  poppa  in  suso, 
E  la  prora  ire  in  giu,  com'  altrui  piacque, 
In  fin  che  '1  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richiuso." 

DANTE,  Infern.  xxvi.  139. 


I.— 122. 

APPARENT  RARI  NANTES  IN  GURGITE  VASTO 

ARMA  VIRUM  TABUL.EQUE  ET  TROIA  GAZA  PER  UNDAS 


"  CONSPICIUNTUE  passim  nantes  et  arma,  h.  e.  clypei." 
— HEYNE. 

"  Rings  nun  schwimmen  umher  sparsam  in  unendlicher 

Meerflut 
Waffen  des  Kriegs  und  Gebalk  und  troischer  Pomp 

durch  die  Brandung." 

Voss. 

"  Gia  per  1'ondoso  mar  disperse,  e  rare 
Le  navi,  e  i  naviganti  si  vedevano : 
Gia  per  tutto  di  Troja  a  1'onde  in  preda 
Arme,  tavole,  arnesi  a  nuoto  andavano." 

CARO. 

"  And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were  seen 
Arms,  pictures,  precious  goods,  and  floating  men." 

DRYDEN. 

Not  one  represents  Virgil's  meaning ;  which  is, 
that  only  an  odd  swimmer  was  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  (the  others  having  all  gone  to  the  bottom), 
while  the  whole  water  was  thickly  strewed  with 
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"arma  virum,  tabulee,  et  Troia  gaza."      Compare 
(STAT.  Theb.  ix.  263): 

"  Summa  vagis  late  sternuntur  flumina  tells, 
Ima  viris." 

"  Rari  in  gurgite  vasto"  stands  in  direct  contrast  with 
"  per  undas"  (everywhere  over  the  water).  Compare 
"per  antrum,"  En.  iii.  631  (everywhere  through  the 
cave;  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  cave). 
ARMA  VIRUM.  —  Virum  is  added  to  arma  (in  the 
same  way  as  Martis  to  the  same  word,  verse  4,  where 
see  Comment),  in  order  to  show  that  the  arms  meant 
are  no  other  than  those  of  the  warriors  themselves, 
and  not,  as  might  possibly,  except  for  this  adjunct, 
have  been  understood,  arms  fixed  up  in  the  vessel 
by  way  of  ensign  or  ornament;  still  less  the  sails,  also 
occasionally  called  arma.  It  is,  no  doubt,  of  these 
same  arma  virum,  necessarily  laid  aside  by  their 
owners  when  they  went  on  board,  and  began  to  act 
as  rowers  and  sailors ,  and,  most  probably,  hung  up 
out  of  the  way  on  the  aplustre,  steersman's  baraque, 
and  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  that  our  author  speaks 
at  verse  187,  in  the  words: 

" aut  celsis  in  puppibus  arma  Caici." 

Also,  En.  viii.  92: 

"  Miratur  nemus  insuetum  fulgentia  longe 
Scuta  virum  fluvio  pictasque  innare  carinas." 

And  En.  x.  80: 

"  Pacera  orare  maim,  prsefigere  puppibus  arma." 


TABULAE. — Not  the  planks  of  the  vessel  (for  the 
vessel  had  not  gone  to  pieces,  but  foundered  and 
gone  down  whole),  and  still  less  pictures ;  but,  the 
boards  of  such  fragile  and  unessential  parts  as  the 
steersman's  baraque  and  the  aplustre  or  peaked  and 
lofty  taffrel  (for  representations  of  both  which,  taken 
from  ancient  gems,  see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities ;  articles  Antennas,  Anchora, 
and  Aplustre).  How  frail  these  parts  were,  and  how 
liable  to  be  washed  overboard,  and  to  be  seen  float- 
ing about  in  the  water,  appears  from  numerous  pas- 
sages in  various  writers,  ex  gr. : 

"  Per  terrarum  omneis  eras  fluitantia  aplustra." 

LUCR.  ii.  556. 

"  Jamque  per  undas 

Et  transtra,  et  mali,  laceroque  aplustria  velo, 
Ac  miseri  fluitant  revomentes  aequora  nautae." 

SIL.  ITAL.  x.  324. 

"  Navibus  absumptis  fluitantia  quserere  aplustra." 

CICERO'S  ARATUS,  apud  Priscian. 

"  Inconcussa  vehit  tranquillus  aplustria  flatus ; 
Mollia  secure  vela  rudente  tremunt." 

RUTILIUS.  Itin.  i.  513. 

where  the  exception  proves  the  rule ,  and  Virgil 
himself  (En.  v.  858): 

"  Et  superincumbens  cum  puppis  parte  revulsa 
Cumque  gubernaculo  liquidas  projecit  in  undas ;" 

where  the  very  extremity  of  the  vessel,  consisting 
of  the  steersman's  baraque  and  the  aplustre,  are 
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meant,  and  not  that  solid  part  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  denominating  poop,  or  quarter ;  the  break- 
ing-offof  an  integral  portion  of  which  could  not  have 
been  occasioned  by* the  fall  of  a  single  man,  or,  if  it 
could,  must  have  involved  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 


I— -128. 

INTEEEA  MAGNO  MISCERI  MURMURE  PONTUM 
EMISSAMQUE  HYEMEM  SENSIT  NEPTUNUS  ET  IMIS 
STAGNA  REFUSA  VADIS  GRAVITER  COMMOTUS  ET  ALTO 
PROSPICIENS  SUMMA  PLACIDUM  CAPUT  EXTULIT  UNDA 
DISJECTAM  ^NE^S  TOTO  VIDET  ^EQUORE  CLASSEM 
FLUCTIBUS  OPPRESSOS  TROAS  CCELIQUE  RUINA 
NEC  LATUERE  DOLI  FRATREM  JUNONIS  ET  IR^E 
EURUM  AD  SE  ZEPHYRUMQUE  VOCAT  DEHINC  TALIA  FATUR 
TANTANE  VOS  GENERIS  TENUIT  FIDUCIA  VESTRI 


GRAVITER  COMMOTUS. — "  Graviter  iratus." — RU^EUS. 

"  Irato."— CARO. 

44  Mit  heftigem  Eifer."— Yoss. 

"  Displeased." — DRYDEN. 

No ;  but,  much  disturbed,  put  out  of  his  way,  dis- 
composed. The  identical  words  are  used  by  Cicero 
to  express  the  discomposure  of  mind  produced  in 
him  by  certain  unexpected  and  disagreeable  news: 
"  Cum  est  ad  nos  allatum  de  temeritate  eorum  qui 
tibi  negotium  facesserent,  etsi  graviter  primo  nuntio 
commotus  sum,  quod  nihil  tarn  prseter  opinionem 
meam  accidere  potuit;  tamen,"  &c.  (ad  Fam.  iii.10). 
And  Pliny  the  Younger  applies  the  term  "commotus" 
to  the  simple  circumstance  of  being  moved  to  write  a 
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letter :  "  Quseris  fortasse  quo  commotus  hsec  scribam" 
(Epist.  viii.  22). 

Neptune  could  not  have  been  correctly  repre- 
sented as  "  angry"  at  an  occurrence,  of  the  cause  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  which  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant. 

ALTO  PROSPICIENS. — "  Mari  providens." — KU^EUS. 

"  And  fearing  for  his  watery  reign." 

DRYDEN. 

Certainly  wrong;  because,  in  the  almost  identical 
context, 

"  Prospiciens,  summa  flavum  caput  extulit  unda ;" 

Georg.  iv.  352 ; 

the  meaning  is  not  figurative,  but  literal.  "  Ex  fundo 
maris  in  quo  regia  Dei  est." — HEYNE.  Wrong  no 
less  certainly;  because,  even  if  a  prospect  of  the 
sea  from  its  bottom  were  possible,  the  addition  of 
the  preposition  ab,  or  ex,  were  indispensable  to  ena- 
ble "  alto"  to  signify  the  point  or  stand  from  which 
the  view  was  taken.  Compare: 

"  Quum  littora  fervere  late 
Prospiceres  arce  ex  summa ;" 

En.  iv.  409 ; 

where,  in  order  to  indicate  that  Dido  took  the  view, 
not  from  the  top  of  the  arx,  but  from  within  the  arx, 
i.  e.  from  a  window  or  room  in  the  arx,  the  preposi- 
tion used  is,  not  ab,  but  ex: 

"Prospexi  Italian!  summa  sublimis  ab  unda;" 

En.  vi.  357; 


where  the  structure  is,  not  "sublimis  ab,"  but  "  pros- 
pexi  ab;"  and  where,  in  order  to  intimate  that  Pali- 
nurus  was  not  in  the  water,  but  on  the  top  of  it,  viz. 
floating  on  the  aplustre  (see  Comment,  verse  122), 
the  preposition  used  is,  not  ex,  but  ab:  and 

"  Et  laetum  jEneam  classemque  ex  sethere  longe 
Dardaniam  Siculo  prospexit  ab  usque  Pachyno ;" 

En.  vii.  288 ; 

where,  in  order  to  define  the  unusual  point  of  view 
with  the  greater  accuracy,  both  prepositions  are  used 
together:  ex  to  inform  us  that  the  view  was  taken 
from  out  the  ether,  and  ab  that  the  part  of  the  ether, 
from  out  of  which  the  view  was  taken,  was  over  the 
promontory  Pachynus:  that  the  view  was  taken/nw* 
over  the  promontory.  ALTO,  then,  placed  thus  simply, 
and  without  a  preposition,  is  not  the  stand  or  point 
from  which  the  view  is  taken.  Neither  is  it  the  ob- 
ject viewed,  the  object  of  the  view:  such  object 
being  invariably  placed  in  the  accusative  after  the 
verb,  as  "  littora  fervere,"  in  the  first  of  the  above 
quotations;  "Italiam,"  in  the  second;  and  "^Eneam 
classemque"  in  the  third.  If,  then,  ALTO  is  neither 
the  point  from  which  the  view  is  taken,  nor  the  ob- 
ject viewed,  what  is  it?  I  reply,  the  field  of  view  ; 
the  tract  or  space  over  which  Neptune  looked,  in 
order  to  discover  something  which  might  account 
for  the  disturbance  in  his  realms.  "  Prospiciens 
alto,"  looking  out  over  the  high  sea  ;  exactly  as 
Eneas  (verse  185)  "Prospectum  pelago  petit,"  looks 
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out  over  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  dis- 
cern some  of  his  missing  ships. 

PLACIDUM. — "Temere  se  torquent  interpretes,  non 
intelligentes  quomodo  graviter  commoto  caput  (os) 
placidum  esse  possit.  Graviter  commotus  et  iratus 
est  Neptunus  in  ventos  et  ^Eolum,  se&placidus  Tro- 
j  anis." — FORBIGER. 

To  which  explanation  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
this  conclusive  objection,  that  Neptune  had  raised 
his  head  placidum  above  the  water  before  he  was  at 
all  aware  that  either  Eolus  or  the  Trojans  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  How,  then,  explain 
the  apparent  contradiction,  "  graviter.  commotus," 
and  "  placidum  caput"?  I  reply,  the  contradiction  is 
indeed  only  apparent.  Neptune  was  "  graviter  com- 
motus" (see  above);  and  precisely  because  he  was 
"  graviter  commotus,"  (a)  "  caput  extulit  unda,"  in 
order  to  discover  something  which  might  explain  or 
account  for  the  tumult ;  and  (b)  "  caput  extulit  unda 
placidum"  (for,  observe,  the  structure  is  not  "placidum 
caput  extulit  unda,"  raised  his  placid  head  out  of  the 
water,  but  "caput  extulit  unda  placidum,"  raised  his 
head  out  of  the  water,  placid),  in  order  that  the  pla- 
cidity of  his  countenance  might  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  order,  or  at  least  that  he  might  not  by 
an  angry  countenance  increase  the  disorder.  The 
effect  is  described  at  verse  158: 

"  Cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  sequoia  postquam 
Prospiciens  genitor ;" 

where  the  repetition  of  the  word  "prospiciens"  recalls 


the  recollection  of  the  reader  to  our  text.  In  the 
word  "placidum"  lies,  not  only  the  chief  emphasis  of 
the  words,  and  chief  beauty  of  the  picture,  but  the 
principal  point  of  resemblance  between  the  God 
stilling  the  storm,  and  the  influential  man  quelling 
the  riot;  the  effect  being,  in  both  cases,  produced  by 
the  mere  look,  before  a  single  word  is  uttered: 

"Cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  sequora  postquam 
Prospiciens  genitor" — 

"  Conspexere,  silent." 

That  the  strong  pictorial  contrast  between  the 
God's  placidity  of  aspect,  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
storm,  was  not  overlooked  by  our  poet's  readers  of 
old,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  referred  to 
by  Silius  Italicus  (vii.  257): 

"  Ut  cum  turbatis  placidum  caput  extulit  undis 
Neptunus." 

The  whole  passage  is  in  the  strictest  and  most 
beautiful  conformity  with  the  well-known  mytholo- 
gical dogma,  that  the  Gods  assume  an  aspect  and 
demeanour  corresponding  to  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged :  placid  and  peaceful,  if  it  be  one  of 
peace ;  turbid  and  sad,  displeased,  or  terrific,  if  it  be 
the  contrary.  Compare: 

"  Vultu  quo  coelum  tempestatesque  serenat." 

En.  i.  259. 

"  Nutuque  sereno 

Intonuit." 

VALER.  FLAC.  iii.  251. 
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"  Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit  terras  horrenda  petivit." 

En.  vii.  323. 

"  Vel  qualis  in  atrara 
Sollicitus  nubem,  moesto  Jove,  cogitur  aer." 

CLAUD.  Bell.  Getic.  378. 

CGELI  RUINA. — "  Imbribus  et  conjuncta  cum  his 
reliqua  terapestatis  foeditate." — WAGN.  Vlrg.  Br.  En. 

"  Imbre,  fulguribus,  fulminibus,  quse  e  coelo 
ruunt." — RUJEUS. 

The  falling,  not,  as  these  commentators  seem  to 
have  understood  the  passage,  of  the  contents  or  dis- 
charges of  the  sky,  but,  as  understood  by  Voss,  of  the 
sky  itself :  "  dem  Sturze  des  Himmels."  Compare 
"  Euit  arduus  sether"  (Georg.  i.  324),  and  Forbiger 
on  that  passage. 

Caro,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  translation,  mis- 
understood the  word  wholly: 

"  ch'  a  la  tempesta,  a  la  ruina 
E  del  mare,  e  del  cielo  erano  esposti." 

NEC  LATUERE  DOLI  ERATREM  JuNONIS  ET  HUE. — 

The  meaning  is  not  (with  Ruseus  and  Dryden),  that 
Neptune  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  anger 
and  machinations  of  his  sister  against  the  Trojans, 
but  (with  Caro  andHeyne),  that  Neptune,  seeing  it 
was  the  Trojans  that  suffered,  understood  at  once 
the  cause  of  the  storm,  viz.  that  it  had  been  pro- 
duced by  his  sister  in  order  to  wreak  her  vengeance 
on  her  enemies.  The  connexion  is,  "commotus, 


prospiciens,  videt,  nee  latuere,  fratrem:"  uneasy  at 
the  disturbance  and  anxious  to  know  its  cause,  takes 
a  view  all  round,  sees  the  Trojan  ships  in  distress,  and 
being,  from  his  intimacy  with  Juno,  previously  aware 
of  her  animosity  against  the  Trojans,  understands  at 
once  the  whole  matter.  "  Nee  latuere  doli  et  irse,"  i.  e. 
"  nee  latuit  quod  tempestas  orta  sit  ex  iris  et  dolis." 
Neptune's  previous  knowledge  of  the  "irge"  and 
"doli"  of  his  sister  is  not  expressed  by  "  nee  latuere," 
but  implied  by  "fratrem." 

TANTANE  vos  GENERIS  TENUIT  FIDUCIA  VESTRI. — 

"  Magnum  et  gentile  tumentes." 

STAT.  Theb.  viii.  429. 


3-4 


1—143. 

TENET  ILLE  IMMANIA  SAXA 

VESTRAS  EURE  DOMOS  ILLA  SE  JACTET  IN  AULA 
AEOLUS  ET  CLAUSO  VENTORUM  CARCERE  REGNET 


IMMANIA  SAXA. — "  Vastum  antrum"  (verse  56). — 
FORBIGER. 

No ;  the  reference  is  not  special,  but  general ;  not 
to  a  particular  part  of  Eolus's  empire,  but  to  the 
whole.  First,  because  the  description  is  in  general 
terms,  "  immania  saxa,  vestras  domos,"  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  the  description  of  Eolia  at  verse  55 : 

"  Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  fceta  furentibus  Austris." 

Secondly,  because  it  is  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Eolus,  and  not  the  cave  of  the  winds  alone,  which 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Neptune,  described  at  verse  142  in  the  words: 

"  Non  illi  imperium  pelagi,  saevumque  tridentem 
Sed  mihi  sorte  datum ;" 

close  upon  which  follows  the  contrast: 

"  Tenet  ille  immania  saxa 
Vestras  Eure  domos ;" 

that  wild,  rocky  Eolia,  where  the  winds  had  their 


home ;  where  the  cave  of  the  winds  was.  And  thirdly, 
because  the  cave  of  the  winds  is  specified  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  next  verse. 

ILLA  SE  JACTET  IN  AULA. — "Ilia" plainly  referring 
"  aula"  to  "  immania  saxa"  and  "  vestras  domos ;" 
and  those  words  being,  as  just  shown,  a  periphrasis 
for  the  country  of  Eolia,  the  "  aula"  (Hof  or  court) 
in  which  Eolus  is  here  told  to  take  state  on  him,  is 
neither,  with  Heyne,  Thiel,  and-  Voss,  the  "celsa 
arx"  mentioned  at  verse  60  ("Kegia  alto  in  montis 
cacumine." — HEYNE.  "  Jene  '  celsa  arx.' " — THIEL. 
"Dort  lib'  im  Palaste  den  Hochmut." — Yoss.)  nor, 
with  Dry  den  (see  below),  the  cavern  of  the  winds, 
but  simply  the  country  of  Eolia. 

CLAUSO  VENTORUM  CARCERE  REGNET. — The  re- 
ceived  interpretation,  "regnet  in  clauso  ventorum 
carcere,"  is  erroneous :  First,  because  "  regnare,"  in 
order  to  express  reigning  in,  inside,  or  within  a 
place,  must  be  followed  by  the  preposition  in  ex- 
pressed, as  in  "Regnet  in  aula"  (Georg.  iv.  90)  ;  for  I 
consider  "  coelo,"  in  Horace's  u  ccelo  credidimus  Jo- 
vein  regnare"  (Carm.  in.  v.  1),  and  "mundo,"  in 
Seneca's  "  vacuo  regnare  mundo"  (Here.  Fur.  67),  to 
be  as  certainly  the  objects  of  the  verb  as  "oppidis"  in 
Cicero's  "  In  Sicilia  Timarchidem  omnibus  oppidis 
regnasse"  (In  Verr.  iii.  54).  And  secondly,  because 
the  command  to  Eolus  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
prison,  and  reign  there  among  his  prisoners,  had 
been  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  an  unmeaning  piece  of 
abuse,  which  Virgil  was  quite  too  judicious  to  put 
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into  the  mouth  of  his  dignified  God  of  the  sea.  The 
meaning  is  just  the  contrary :  let  him  reign  as  abso- 
lute as  he  likes,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  prison  of 
the  winds.  Literally:  the  prison  of  the  winds  being 
closed,  then  let  him  reign  absolute ;  or  let  him  close 
the  prison  of  the  winds,  and  then  reign  absolute ;  a 
command,  it  will  be  observed,  which  is,  first,  compa- 
tible with  the  dignity  of  Neptune ;  secondly,  impera- 
tively required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
and  thirdly,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  delegated 
authority  of  Eolus,  who  might  be  as  despotic  as  he 
pleased  among  the  "immania  saxa"  of  Eolia,  pro- 
vided only  he  did  not  open  or  shut  the  prison  of  the 
winds  without  orders. 

"  Reg  em  .  .  .  qui  foedere  certo 
Et  premere  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas." 

The  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  passage  lies  in  this 
word  "regnet:"  which,  first,  means  not  merely  to 
rule,  but  rule  as  an  autocrat  (compare  the  examples 
above  quoted  from  Horace,  Seneca,  and  Cicero ;  also 
Liv.  iii.  2,  and  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  xxiv.  29).  And  se- 
condly, being  separated  from  its  conjunction  by  the 
sudden  pauses  preceding  and  following  the  ablative 
absolute,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  word 
in  the  line  and  the  last  word  uttered  by  Neptune, 
receives  the  whole  ictus  of  Neptune's  voice  as  he 
turns  and  goes  away:  "  et,  clauso  ventorum  carcere, 
regnet"  Compare  the  similar  emphasis  thrown  by 
Neptune  in  this  very  same  speech  on  "  vend,"  simi- 


larly  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  similarly  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  context ;  and  the  not  very 
dissimilar  structure  and  emphasis  at  "  aras,"  verse 
113;  and  the  much  less  strong  (because  the  sense 
runs  on  to  the  next  line)  but  still  somewhat  similar 
emphasis  at  "amicum,"  vers.e  614. 

How  good  soever,  therefore,  may  be  their  poetry, 
the  meaning  which  the  three  principal  translators 
have  given  us  for  this  passage  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  Virgil's : 

"  Quella  e  sua  reggia 
Quivi  solo  si  vanti,  e  per  regnare, 
De  la  prigion  de'  suoi  vend  non  esca." 

CARO. 

"  Dort  iib  im  Palaste  den  Hochmut 
^Eolus,  und  in  der  Winde  verschlossenem  Kerker 
gebiet'  er." 

Voss. 

"Hjj^power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined; 
There  let  him  reign,  the  gaoler  of  the  wind; 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall." 

DRYDEN. 

The  translators  and  commentators  may,  however, 
plead  in"  extenuation  the  authority  of  Servius :  "  Car- 
cere  regnet;  licet  career  sit,  tarnen  regnum  est^Eoli;" 
a  misconception,  of  a  piece  with  Servius's  usual  mis- 
conceptions of  his  author's  meaning.  In  Neptune's 
message  to  Eolus,  not  only  is  there  no  scoffing  allu- 
sion to  the  prison  of  the  winds,  or  to  Eolus's  office 
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as  gaoler,  but  the  clearest  and  most  marked  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  prison  of  the  winds  and 
Eolus's  rocky  kingdom  of  Eolia,  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained ;  also  between  Eolus's  delegated  authority 
over  the  winds,  and  his  absolute  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom. 


I.— 150. 

ET  VASTAS  APERIT  SYRTES  ET  TEMPERAT  ^EQUOR 
ATQUE  ROTIS  SUMMAS  LEVIBUS  PERLABITUR  UNDAS 


"  VIA  ex  arenosis  vadis  facta,  ut  naves  exire  possent; 
refer  ad  tres  naves,  vv.  110-111." — HEYNE. 

"  Viam  per  arenosa  vada  facit,  ut  naves  expedire 
se  possint." — WAGNER,  Virg.  Br.  En. 

"  Le  tre,  che  ne  1'  arena  eran  sepolte, 
Egli  stesso  le  vaste  Sirti  aprendo, 

Sollevo  col  tridente,  ed  a  se  trassele." 

CARO. 

"  CEffnet  durch  Sand'  und  Watten  die  Bahn." 

Voss. 

But  the  addition  of  vastas  to  syrtes  shows  plainly 
that  the  action  ofaperit  is  not  merely  on  that  part  of 
the  Syrtes  where  the  three  ships  were  imbedded,  but 
on  the  vast  Syrtes,  or  the  Syrtes  generally.  I  there- 
fore take  the  meaning  to  be,  with  Servius,  that  the  God 
opened  the  Syrtes,  i.  e.  made  them  apertas,  open  or 
safe  for  ships,  by  levelling  them  where  they  had  been 
raised  into  partial  inequalities  by  the  storm,  and  by 
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spreading  the  water  evenly  upon  them,  of  such  depth 
that  vessels  could  sail  over  them  without  danger: 
the  three  imbedded  ships  were  thus  set  afloat  again. 
"  Vastas  aperit  syrtes,"  so  understood,  harmonizes  well 
with  "  temperat  aequor ;"  for  the  sea  ceased  to  break 
on  the  Syrtes  when  they  were  levelled  and  deeply  co- 
vered by  the  water.  It  is  probable  that  apertas  was 
the  term  ordinarily  applied  by  seafaring  men  to  ex- 
press the  safe  state  of  the  Syrtes,  or  that  state  in 
which  they  were  covered  by  water  of  depth  suffi- 
cient for  vessels  to  sail  in,  that  state  in  which  the 
sailor  might  enter  them,  intraret.  Compare  : 

"  Madidaque  cadentc 
Pliade,  Gaetulas  intrabit  navita  Syrtes." 

CLAUD,  de  Quart.  Consul.  Honorii.  437. 

And,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text: 

"  Pande  precor  gemino  placatum  Castore  pontura ; 
Temperet  sequoream  dux  Cytherea  viam." 

RUTIL.  Itin.  i.  155. 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  sea  itself,  both  in 
our  own  language  and  in  Latin:  "  Aperto  mari  navi- 
gare"  (PLUS.  Hist.  Nat.  i.  ii.  46).  The  poet,  having 
stated  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  God  removed 
the  other  three  ships  from  the  rocks,  judiciously 
avoids  a  similar  particularity  of  description  with 
respect  to  those  which  had  been  imbedded  in  the 
sand,  leaving  his  reader  to  conclude  that  the  ships 
were  not  neglected  when  the  shoals  in  which  they 


were  imbedded  were  made  open  and  navigable; 
The  account  which  Sallust  (Bell.  Jugurth.  80),  gives 
of  the  Syrtes,  goes  to  confirm  this  explanation : 
"  Duo  sunt  sinus  prope  in  extrema  Africa  impares 
magnitudine,  pari  natura:  quorum  proxima  terras 
prsealta  sunt ;  eastern,  uti  fors  tulit,  alta ;  alia  in  tern- 
pestate  vadosa:  nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et  sasvire 
ccepit  ventis,  limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fluc- 
tus  trahunt;  ita  facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mu- 
tatur:  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominatas."  Sallust's  account 
of  the  Syrtes,  dressed  in  poetical  language,  becomes 
Virgil's,  and  Virgil's  turned  into  plain  prose  be- 
comes Sallust's.  The  historian  describes  the  winds 
and  waves  as  rendering  the  Syrtes  now  vadosas,  now 
alias;  while  the  poet  ascribes  the  same  effect  to  the 
agency  of  Eurus  and  Neptune,  the  former  of  whom 
"illidit  (naves,  viz.)  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arenas," 
i.  e.  makes  the  Syrtes  vadosas,  and  dashes  the  ships 
upon  them ;  the  latter  aperit  syrtes,  i.  e.  makes  the 
vadosas  (the  shallow  and  impassable,  and  therefore, 
closed)  alias  (deep  and  passable,  and  therefore,  open, 
apertas),  and  thus  frees  and  sets  afloat  the  ships.  Our 
author  makes  a  precisely  similar  use  of  aperio,  En.  x. 
13  :  "  Exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittet  aper- 
tas ;"  and  thus  we  come  round  to  that  very  common 
phrase,  and  use  of  the  verb  aperio,  apertus  campus. 

There  is  a  similar  application  of  pate o,  where  the 
sense  requires  an  intransitive  verb :  "  Cuncta  maria 
temeque  patebant" — SALL.  Sell.  Cat.  x. 

The  connexion  is,  "aperit,  temperat,  atque  perlabi- 
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tur:"  makes  the  sea  on  the  Syrtes  smooth  and  navi- 
gable, and  then  navigates  it  himself. 

PERLABITUR. — Per ;  over  the  whole  of  it ;  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  in  every  direction  over  the 
"  vast  Syrtes." 


I.— 152. 

AC  VELUTI  MAGNO  IN  POPULO  CUM  SJEPE  COORTA  EST 

SEDITIO  S^VITQUE  ANIMIS  IGNOBILE  VULGUS 

JAMQUE  FACES  ET  SAXA  VOLANT  FUROR  ARMA  MINISTRAT 

TUM  PIETATE  GRAVEM  AC  MERITIS  SI  FORTE  VIRUM  QUEM 

CONSPEXERE  SILENT  ARRECTISQUE  AURIBUS  ADSTANT 

ILLE  REGIT  DICTIS  ANIMOS  ET  PECTORA  MULCET 

SIC  CUNCTUS  PELAGI  CECIDIT  FRAGOR  .EQUORA  POSTQUAM 

PROSPICIENS  GENITOR  COZLOQUE  INVECTUS  APERTO 

FLECTIT  EQUOS  CURRUQUE  VOLANS  DAT  LORA  SECUNDO 


S^EVITQUE  ANIMIS  IGNOBILE  VULGUS  .    .    .  GENITOR. — 

"Ignobile  vulgus"  corresponds  with  "  asquora;"  "pie- 
,tate  gravem  ac  meritis  virum"  with  "genitor;"  and 
the  two  former  contrast  with  the  two  latter. 

FUROR  ARMA  MINISTRAT. — 

"Quod  cuique  repertum 

Rimanti  telum  ira  facit." 

En.  vii.  507. 

CONSPEXERE. — The  sudden  pause  by  which  this 
strong  and  emphatic  word  is  cut  off  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  indicates  the  sudden  pause  in 
the  action ;  the  instant  stillness  of  the  crowd  on  a 
full  view  ("conspexere")of  the  man,  "gravem  pietate 
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ac  meritis."  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  pause  after  the  three  rapid  words, 
"  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,"  in  the  next  verse  but  one. 

FLECTIT  EQUOS,  CURRUQUE  VOLANS  DAT  LORA  SE- 
CUNDO.— One  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  genuine  Yirgilian  reading,  although  supported 
by  the  consentient  authority  of  all  the  best  manu- 
scripts, has  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  ousted 
from  the  text,  and  having  its  place  supplied  by  a 
spurious  prosaic  substitute,  merely  because  the  com- 
mentators were  not  able  to  understand  it. 

"  Currus  secundus  qui  sit,  non  satis  perspicio ; 
celerem  enim  poeta  hoc  vocabulo  significare  vix  po- 
test;  et  felicem  vel  propitium  cur  dixerit  non  appa- 
ret.  Servius  currum  Trojanis  obsequentem  explicuit, 
quod  loco  non  convenit  ;  Neptunus  enim  flectit 
equos  et  discedit.  Facile  esset  c  cursuque'  corrigere, 
sed  conjectura  non  opus  est,  cum  cod.  Rom.  aliique 
*  fl uctuque'  exhibeant,  quod  reponendum  esse  vide- 
tur." — JAHN. 

"  Curru  secundo,  celeri." — HEYNE. 

Wagner  adopts  and  in  the  following  words  would 
fain  justify  the  interpretation  of  Heyne :  "  Vento 
utimur  secundo,  navigamus  celeriter ;  unde  celerita- 
tis  notio  adhasrere  potuit  huic  adjectivo." 

All  these  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly 
equally  erroneous.  "  Secundus  currus"  is  not  "  celer 
currus:"  First,  because  no  instance  has,  nor,  I  think, 
can  be  produced,  in  which  "  secundus"  is  used  in 
that  sense.  Secondly,  because,  even  if  "  secundus" 


could  bear  such  meaning  elsewhere,  it  could  not 
well  bear  it  here,  where  the  speed  of  the  chariot  has 
been  expressed,  quite  sufficiently  for  the  occasion, 
in  the  immediately  preceding  "  volans."  Neither 
is  "  secundus  currus"  "  currus  felix,"  or  "  currus 
propitius ;"  such  expressions  bearing  no  intelligible 
meaning  at  all.  Neither,  finally,  is  "  currus  secun- 
dus" "  currus  obsequens  Trojanis,"  for  the  reason  as- 
signed by  Jahn.  The  erroneousness  of  these  inter- 
pretations, although,  as  I  have  just  said,  pretty  nearly 
equal,  is,  however,  of  two  very  different  kinds,  and 
arises  from  two  perfectly  distinct  sources: — In  the 
three  modern  commentators,  from  a  misconception 
of  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  not  only  by 
Virgil  himself  elsewhere,  but  by  all  other  Latin 
writers  ;  in  Servius,  who,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  having  Hved  so  near  the  time  of  Virgil,  and  hav- 
ing possessed  a  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, perfectly  understood  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  term,  from  a  false  application  of  the  term  to  the 
context ;  the  very  kind  of  error  into  which  a  man  of 
so  narrow  and  contracted  a  mind  as  Servius,  and  so 
wholly  incapable  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
poetical  excellence,  was  likely,  notwithstanding  all 
his  knowledge  of  the  language,  to  fall ;  and  into 
which  he  has,  in  fact,  so  perpetually  fallen. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  false  interpretations, 
let  us  now  see  if  we  cannot  ascertain  what  is  the 
true.  And  first,  with  respect  to  the  principal  word, 
"  secundus ;"  this  word  has,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
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but  two  meanings,  either  in  Virgil  or  any  other  La- 
tin writer,  first,  the  primary  one  of  second  in  rank 
or  order,  as  in  the  expressions,  "  secundaa  mensse" 
(En.  viii. 283);  "Hand  ulli  veterum  virtute  secundus" 
(En.xl  441);  and  secondly,  the  secondary  mean- 
ing (immediately  derived  from  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  primary),  of  seconding,  going,  or 
acting  along  with  another,  as  a  second,  not  principal, 
actor.  This  is  its  meaning  in  all  such  expressions 
as  "  secundus  ventus,"  "  secundus  amnis,"  "  secun- 
dus fluctus,"  "  secundus  clamor,"  "  secunda  fortuna," 
"  secundaa  res ;"  wind,  river,  wave,  clamour,  fortune, 
circumstances  seconding  you,  going  along  with  you. 
In  all  which  expressions  it  means  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  "  ad  versus  :"  "  adversus  ventus,"  "  amnis," 
"  fluctus,"  "  clamor,"  "  adversa  fortuna,"  "  adversaa 
res,"  being,  wind,  river,  wave,  clamour,  fortune,  cir- 
cumstances, opposing  you,  going  directly  the  oppo- 
site way  to  that  which  you  are  going.  And  so 
Caasar  (apud  Cicer.  ad  Attic,  x.  8):  "  Omnia  secun- 
dissima  nobis,  adversissima  illis  accidisse  videntur." 
Both  meanings  of  "  secundus"  flow  from  its  root, 
"  sequor ;"  and,  accordingly,  it  is  by  a  compound  of 
its  root  that  Servius  correctly  renders  it  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  viz.  by  "  obsequens ;"  going  readily 
along  with  you  in  the  direction  you  wish,  seconding 
you. 

If,  then,  "  secundus"  is  seconding,  going  readily 
along  with,  or  according  to  the  will  of,  and  if  the 
will  referred  to  is  not  that  of  the  Trojans,  whose 


will  is  it?  Evidently  Neptune's.  The  chariot  is 
"  secundus;"  seconds  the  will  of  the  driver,  goes 
readily  along  with  him  wherever  he  wishes,  "  obse- 
quitur."  If  it  be  objected  that  "secundus,"  in  such 
sense,  however  applicable  to  the  horses,  seems  some- 
what inapplicable  to  the  insensible  chariot,  I  answer: 
1st,  that,  even  in  our  own  language,  we  apply  the 
terms,  fast,  slow,  going,  running,  stopping,  driving, 
and  innumerable  others,  indifferently  to  carriage  and 
horses.  2ndly,  that  in  the  Iliad,  the  term  "  horses" 
is  so  frequently  used  for  "  chariot,"  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  Homeric  chiefs  fought  on 
horseback;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  an- 
cient writers  in  which  a  similar  laxity  of  expression 
may  not  be  found ;  of  which  perhaps  the  following 
words  in  a  fragment  of  Alcasus  preserved  by  Hime- 
rius,  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other  for  an  example : 
dovf  re  €7TL  TOVTOLS  apjjia  €\avp€ii/  (KVKVOI  de  rj(rav 
TO  apfjia)  o  de  cTri/Bas  em  r<£>v  apfjiaTcov,  e(f)rj 

KOLL  TOVS  KVKVOVS  €t?  Y7T€p/3op6OV?  7r€T€(T00U.     3rdly, 

that  Pindar's  apfjiara  irturi\aXiva(Pyth.  ii.  21),  seems 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  counterpart  of 
Virgil's  "currus  secundus,"  understood  as  I  have 
explained  it.  4thly,  that  the  prosaic  strictness  which 
forbids  the  application  of  "  secundus"  in  this  sense  to 
"  currus,"  must,  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  equally 
forbid  the  application  to  it  of  "  dat  lora,"  the  reins 
being,  in  prosaic  truth,  given  loose  to  the  horses,  not 
to  the  chariot.  Should  any  reader,  notwithstanding 
all  these  arguments,  still  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
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meaning  of  the  passage,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  what 
I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  Virgil's  own  com- 
mentary on  it,  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  Georgic : 

"  Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas." 

FLECTIT  EQUOS,  CURRUQUE  VOLANS  DAT  LORA  SE- 
CUNDO. — By  these  words,  which  are  nearly  a  repeti- 
tion of 

"  Atque  rotis  summas  levibus  perlabitur  undas," 

(verse  151),  the  poet  brings  his  readers  back  to  the 
point  at  which  he  had  broken  off,  and  left  the  direct 
thread  of  the  narrative  in  order  to  enter  upon  the 
simile  just  now  completed. 


I.— 163. 

EST  IN  SECESSU  LONGO  LOCUS  INSULA  PORTUM 
EFFICIT  OBJECTU  LATERUM  QUIBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO 
FRANGITUR  INQUE  SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS 
HINC  ATQUE  HINC  VAST.E  RUPES  GEMINIQUE  MINANTUR 
IN  CCELUM  SCOPULI  QUORUM  SUB  VERTICE  LATE 
^EQUORA  TUTA  SILENT  TUM  SILVIS  SCENA  CORUSCIS 
DESUPER  HORRENTIQUE  ATRUM  NEMUS  IMMINET  UMBRA 
FRONTE  SUB  ADVERSA  SCOPULIS  PENDENTIBUS  ANTRUM 
INTUS  AQU^E  BULGES  VIVOQUE  SEDILIA  SAXO 
NYMPHARUM  DOMUS 

EST  IN  SECESSU  LONGO  LOCUS. — "  Sinu  secreto." — 
SERVIUS.  "  Sinuoso  Libyaa  littore." — HEYNE.  "  Tief 
zuriickgezogene  Bucht." — THIEL. 

"  Weit  ist  zuriickgebogen  ein  Ort." 

Voss. 

"  E  di  la  lungo  a  la  riviera  un  seno." 

CARO. 

"  Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay." 

DRYDEN. 

"  There  lies  a  harbour  in  a  long  recess." 

TRAPP. 

All  wrong ;  for  "  secessus"  never  means  "  sinus," 
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or  any  shape  or  form  whatever,  but  always  retreat, 
retirement,  separation,  secession,  viz.  from  the  crowd, 
or  hurry  of  business,  or  resort  of  men ;  recess,  but 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  such  expres- 
sions, as  "recess  of  Parliament,"  "  recess  between  the 
Law  Terms,"  not  in  the  sense  of  retired  place.  "  Ille 
meus  in  urbe,  ille  in  secessu  contubernalis"  (PuN.  ii. 
Ep.  13).  "Petis  ut  libellos  tuos  in  secessu  legam" 
(PLIN.  iii.  Ep.  15). 

"  Carmina  secessum  scribentis  et  otia  quaerunt." 

OVID,  Trist.  i.i.41. 

"  Secessu  longo,"  therefore,  describes,  not  the  shape 
of  the  place,  but  how  it  was  circumstanced  with  res- 
pect to  human  intercourse;  not  that  it  was  a  long  creek 
or  inlet,  but  that  it  was/ar  remote  from  the  resort  of 
men.  The  description  of  the  shape  of  the  place  be- 
gins with  the  words  "  Insula  portum  efficit."  The 
mistake  of  the  expositors  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
their  having  confounded  "  secessus"  with  "  recessus," 
which,  in  many  places,  and  particularly  in  the  follow- 
ing exactly  parallel  passage  of  Claudian,  has  the  very 
sense  assigned  by  the  expositors  to  "  secessus"  in 
our  text: 

"  Urbs,  Libyam  contra,  Tyrio  fundata  potenti, 
Tenditur  in  longum  Caralis,  tenuemque  per  undas 
Obvia  dimittit  fracturum  rlamina  collem. 
Efficitur  portus  medium  mare :  tutaque  ventis 
Omnibus,  ingenti  mansuescunt  stagna  recessu." 

Bell.  Gildon.  520. 


PORTUM. — The  description  of  the  port  is  contained 
in  four  distinct  predications: — 1st,  INSULA  POUTUM 
EFFICIT  OBJECTU  LATERUM  ;  it  is  a  cove  sheltered  in 
front  by  an  island.  2ndly,  HINC  ATQUE  KING  VAST^E 

RUPES  GEMINIQUE  MINANTUR  IN  CCELUM  SCOPULI ;   and 

lying  between  two  high,  steep,  threatening-looking, 
rocky  precipices;  for  this  is  the  entire  meaning  of 
this  predication,  whether,  with  Heyne,  we  under- 
stand its  structure  to  be  "vastse  rupes  geminique 
scopuli  rainantur;"  or,  as  I  analyze  the  passage,  "vas- 
ta3  rupes  sunt,  et  gemini  scopuli  minantur."  3rdly, 
TUM  SILVIS  SCENA  coRUSCis  DESUPER ;  the  clefts  and 
tops  of  these  precipices  are  thickly  set  with  trees, 
which  lean  over  the  water,  and  cast  down  on  it 
from  their  branches  moved  by  the  wind,  glances  of 
reflected  light.  4thly,  FRONTE  SUB  ADVERSA  SCOPU- 
LIS  PENDENTIBUS  ANTRUM  ;  at  the  far  end  of  the  cove, 
and  directly  opposite  the  entrance,  a  grotto  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  Each  of  these  predications  has 
its  subsidiary :  the  first  has  QUIBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO 

FRANGITUR   INQUE   SINUS   SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUC- 

TOS  ;  the   second  has  QUORUM  SUB  VERTICE  LATE 

^EQUORA     TUTA     SILENT  ;     the     third,     HORRENTIQUE 

ATRUM  NEMUS  IMMINET  UMBRA;  and  the  fourth,  IN- 

TUS  AQU^}  DULCES  VIVOQUE  SEDILIA  SAXO.  The 
Words  HINC  ATQUE  HINC,  and  FRONTE  SUB  ADVERSA, 

as  well  as  HIC  (verse  172),  and  HUC  (verse  174), 
refer  back  past  the  subsidiaries  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, PORTUM.  That  this  is  the  real  structure  and 
true  analysis  of  the  passage,  appears  from  the  fact, 
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that  the  flow  of  the  sense  remains  uninterrupted,  not- 
withstanding the  omission  of  any,  or  all  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries, as,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  termed 
the  helping  or  dependent  sentences.  The  three 
principal  subsidiaries,  QUIBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO  FRAN- 

GITUR  INQUE  SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS, 
QUORUM  SUB  VERTICE  LATE  ^EQUORA  TUTA  SILENT, 

and  INTUS  AQU^E  DULCES  VIVOQUE  SEDILIA  SAXO,  are 
connected  together  not  merely  as  dependents  on 
three  connected  predications,  but  as  together  form- 
ing one  climax  : — open  sea-shore — sheltered,  safe, 
and  quiet  haven — still  more  sheltered,  safe,  and 
quiet  grotto. 

EFFICIT. — Not  merely  makes  ("Cheporto  un'  iso- 
letta  Lo  fa" — CARO),  but  according  to  the  proper  force 
of  the  word  (0-fficere),  makes  completely,  effects,  ac- 
complishes, makes  a  complete  port  of  the  "  locus." 
Compare  "  Capitolium  ....  publice  gratis  .... 
exsedifcari  atque  effici  potuit." — Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  48, 
c.  19  (STEPH.).  "  Omni  opere  effecto." — C^ES.  B.  G. 
iv.  18.  "  Qui  hoc  primus  in  nostros  mores  induxit, 
qui  maxime  auxit,  qui  solus  effecit." — Cic.  de  Orat. 
ii.  121. 

QUIBUS  OMNIS  AB   ALTO   FRANGITUR   INQUE    SINUS 

SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS. — "  Sinus  replica- 
biles." — SERVIUS.  "  Fracta  recedit:  tribuuntur  et 
alibi  sinus  et  ipsis  fluctibus  allisis,  qui  repulsi 
sinus  faciunt,  ut  Georg.  iii.,  238." — HEYNE.  "In 
orbes  semper  longius  recedentes  dissolvitur  fluctus." 
— WAGNER.  Virg.  Br.  En.  "Vers.  165  nehme 


ich  mit  Heyne  von  den  gewolbten  Kriimmungen, 
in  welche  gebrochene  Wogen  sich  formen." — THIEL. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  in  all  these  interpre- 
tations so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  mere  adjunct 
reductos,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  verb 
scindit  sese,  the  very  word  on  which,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  hinges.  We 
have  only  to  allow  "  scindit  sese"  its  due  force, 
and  set  aside  for  the  moment  the  deceptive  adjunct 
"  reductos,"  in  order  to  perceive  that  in  the  words 
"  Quibus  omnis  ab  alto  frangitur  inque  sinus  scindit 
sese  unda,"  Virgil  must  speak,  not  of  the  reflux  of 
the  wave  or  sea,  or  of  the  form  in  which  the  wave 
or  sea  recedes  from  the  shore,  but  of  the  advance  of 
the  sea  forwards  between  the  prominences  of  the 
island;  for  how,  except  by  its  flowing  up  between 
those  prominences,  is  it  possible  that  it  should  divide 
itself,  or  be  divided  by  them :  "  Frangitur  inque  sinus 
scindit  sese."  Compare  Ovid,  Metamorph.  xv.  739, 
where,  speaking  of  the  insula  Tiberina,  he  says, 

"  Scinditur  in  geminas  partes  circumfluus  amnis, 
Insula  nomen  habet,  laterumque  a  parte  duorum, 
Porrigit  sequales  media  tellure  lacertos ;" 

the  sole  difference  between  which  view  and  that 
given  by  Virgil  is,  that  here  the  water  is  described 
as  divided  by  the  whole  island,  and  into  two  parts 
only,  while  in  Virgil's  view  it  is  described  as  di- 
vided, not  by  the  whole  island,  but  by  its  several 
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projections  or  promontories,  and  therefore  into  se- 
veral parts  or  sinuses.    Compare  also  Ovid,  xiv.  51, 

"  Parvus  erat  gurges  curves  sinuatos  in  arcus ;" 

where  the  idea  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  text,  except 
that  Virgil's   sinuses  are  sharply  re-entrant,  while 
Ovid's  are  gently  curved.     This  interpretation,  long 
ago  proposed  by  Turnebus,  and  adopted  by  Bur- 
mann,   but  forgotten,  it  would   seem,   by  modern 
commentators,  is   so  far   from   being  contradicted 
or    invalidated  as  to   be   even  confirmed  by  "  re- 
ductos,"    which,  (first),    is   not    a   participle,  but 
an  adjective,  corresponding  exactly  to  "  odoratam" 
(En.  vii.  13),  "inaccessos"  (En.  vii.  11),  and  nume- 
rous other  adjectives  with  participial  terminations; 
nay,  is  so  much  an  adjective,  as  to  be  capable  of  com- 
parison :  "  ut  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus,  alia  ta- 
men  eminentiora,  alia  reductiora  fecerunt"  (QuiNCTiL. 
Instit.  XL  iii.  46);  and  (secondly)  means,  as  clearly 
shown  by  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Quinctilian, 
standing  backward,  or  in  the  back-ground,  in  com- 
parison of  something  which  is  more  prominent,  pre- 
cisely the  idea  which  the  mathematicians  express  by 
the  term  "re-entrant."     So  "reducta  valle"  (En.  vi. 
703),  is  not  a  deep  or  long  valley,  but  a  valley  stand- 
ing back  or  "  re-entrant"  from  the  plain;  i.  e.  extend- 
ing backward  from  the  plain  toward  the  interior 
between  two  ranges  of  hills ;  not  a  sunk  valley,  or 
one  upon  which  you  look  down,  but  one  on  a  level 
with  and  an  offset  from  the  plain,  and  into  which 


you  look  from  one  end.  And  so  also,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  the  sinuses  into  which  the  edge  of  the 
sea  is  divided  by  the  prominences  of  the  island  are 
"  reducti,"  re-entrant  between  those  prominences,  offsets 
of  the  sea;  or,  as  expressed  by  Livy  (Lib.  xxvi.)  in 
his  description  of  the  port  of  Carthago  Hispanica, 
"  introrsum  retracti."  Compare  Mela,  iii.  1 :  "Frons 
ilia  aliquamdiu  rectam  ripam  habet;  dein  modico 
flexu  accepto,  mox  paullulum  eminet ;  turn  reducta 
iterum,  iterumque  rect&  margine  jacens,  ad  pro- 
montorium  quod  Celticum  vocamus,  extenditur." 
Having  differed  so  widely  from  the  above-quoted 
commentators  in  my  interpretation  of  each  of  the 
three  words,  "  sinus,"  c;  scindit,"  and  "  reductos,"  I 
am  inclined  to  differ  from  them,  besides,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  unda,"  which  I  understand 
to  mean  here,  not  "  fluctus,"  or  a  great  wave  or  bil- 
low rolling  in  from  the  deep,  and  breaking  violently 
on  the  island,  but  the  sea,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  un- 
dulant  itself;  a  sense  in  which  the  term  is  so  fre- 
quently used,  not  only  by  Virgil  (ex.  gr.  Georg.  i.  360, 
iii.  349,  &c.),  but  by  all  other  Latin  writers.  So  un- 
derstood, "unda"  seems  to  me  to  harmonize  better 
(a)  with  the  present  quietude  of  the  sea  after  the  mi- 
raculous stilling  of  the  storm,  and  (b)  with  the  words, 
"  scindit  sese  in  sinus  reductos,"  the  re-entrant  si- 
nuses being  less  properly  constituent  parts  of  indi- 
vidual waves  than  of  the  sea  itself.  Nor  let  it  be 
said  that  "frangitur"  contradicts  this  idea,  and  points 
to  billows  breaking  with  great  force,  for  we  find  the 
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self-same  term  used  to  express  the  common  break- 
ing of  the  sea  upon  the  shore  in  calm  weather,  in 
the  words, 

"  Qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda." 

En.  x.  291. 

"  Sinus"  therefore,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  in  the  identical  sense  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  it,  not  only  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere, 
and  other  Latin  writers,  but  in  the  familiar  proper 
names,  Sinus  Adriaticus,  Sinus  Tarentinus,  Sinus  Sa- 
ronicus,  &c. ;  a  sense,  it  will  be  observed,  directly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  female 
breast,  the  sails  of  a  ship,  or  the  dress ;  the  term  in 
these  latter  applications  preserving  its  original  mean- 
ing of  a  concavity,  hollow,  or  depression,  while  in 
its  application  to  the  sea  it  means  a  projection  cor- 
responding to,  and  accurately  filling  up,  an  opposite 
concavity  or  hollow.  This  remarkable  deviation 
from,  or  exception  to,  the  original  and  still  general 
meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  other  objects, 
has  no  doubt  arisen  (as  in  the  case  of  our  own  bay) 
from  its  having  been  found  convenient  in  practice 
to  extend  the  application  of  a  term,  which  originally 
and  in  strictness  signified  only  a  hollow  or  sinuosity 
of  the  shore,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  filling  it  up. 
Compare  Yossius's  definition  of  the  word  in  his 
Etymol.:  "  Sinus  de  mari  dicitur  metaphorice,  quia 
ut  in  homine  sinus  est  quod  brachiis  comprehendi- 
tur,  ita  et  in  mari  sinus  est  maris  pars  quasi  brachiis 


terrce  interjecta.  Grascis  est  /coA?™?,  unde  Itali 
'golvo'  dicunt  pro  KO\ITG>"  A  similar  interpre- 
tation will,  I  think,  be  found  to  answer  for  Georg. 
iv.  420,  where  the  same  words  occur  again,  and 
where  the  meaning  is  : — A  mountainous  promon- 
tory runs  into  the  sea,  presenting  on  the  exposed 
side  a  number  of  inlets,  into  which  the  sea  beats, 
and  on  the  sheltered  side  the  cave  of  Proteus, 
and  a  safe  roadstead  for  ships.  Yoss  and  La 
Cerda  understand  "  reductos  sinus"  of  the  two  in- 
lets or  arms  by  which  the  sea  communicates  round 
the  island  with  the  port  behind:  an  interpretation 
to  which  there  seems  to  me  to  be  these  two 
great  objections :  first,  that  it  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  words  where  they  occur  again  in 
the  fourth  Georgic ;  and  secondly,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  that  if  such  had  been  his  meaning,  Virgil 
would  (like  Ovid  in  his  description  of  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  above  quoted)  have  added  either  "  gemi- 
nos"  or  "  duos,"  to  indicate  that  he  spoke  of  two 
particular  inlets,  and  not  of  an  indefinite  number. 
The  mystification  under  which  Caro  and  Dryden 
endeavour  to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  their  au- 
thor's meaning  amounts  almost  to  nonsense: 

"  Questa  si  sporge  co'  suoi  fianchi  in  guisa, 
Ch'  ogni  vento,  ogni  flutto,  cTogni  lato 
Che  vi  percuota,  ritrovando  intoppo 
O  si  frange,  o  si  sparte,  o  si  ri versa." 

CARO. 


"  Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either" side, 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide." 

DRYDEN. 

GEMINIQUE  MINANTUKIN  CCELUM  SCOPULI. — "Tarn 
alti  sunt  ut  videantur  tenders  in  ccelum:  minas  mu- 
rorum,  infra  iv.  88,  muros  prsealtos  dixit." — WAG- 
NEB,  Virg.  Br.  En.  "  Minantur  (ire  or  ascensum) 
in  ccelum:  the  expression  is  most  poetically  beauti- 
ful."— TEAPP. 

"  Rise  on  each  side  huge  rocks,  two  o'er  the  rest 

Menace  the  skies." 

BERESFORD. 

"  Yelut  respiciat  ad  gigantum  conatus  coelum  op- 
pugnantium." — GESNER.  This  is  not  the  mean- 
ing: first,  because  it  is  always  directly,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  a  preposition,  that  "  mi- 
nari"  governs  the  object  threa^ned:  compare  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  use  of  this  word  ad- 
duced by  the  lexicographers;  and  (especially  in 
point,  though  not  adduced  by  them)  Silius  Itali- 
cus's  "  Saxa  minantia  ccelo"  (iv.  2);  and  Proper- 
tius's  "Coeloque  minantem  Cceum"  (in.  ix.  47);  and 
secondly,  because  to  have  described  the  "  scopuli"  as 
threatening  the  sky  had  been  to  introduce  an  idea 
foreign  from  the  subject,  and  distractive  of  the 
reader's  attention  from  the  main  object,  the  security 
and  privacy  of  the  harbour,  to  the  danger  of  the 
sky.  I  therefore  understand  "minantur"  in  our 


text  to  be  taken  absolutely,  i.  e.  irrespectively  of  aa 
object,  and  to  mean,  rise  with  a  bold,  towering,  or, 
if  the  reader  prefer  it,  threatening  aspect.  Com- 
pare En.  viii.  668,  where  we  have  precisely  the 
same  predication  applied  to  the  identical  word 
"  scopulus :" 

"  Et  te,  Catalina,  minaci 
Pendentem  scopulo ;" 

where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other  than  a  threaten- 
ing-looking, or,  as  we  say,  bold,  towering  cliff. 
Also,  En.  ii.  628: 

"  Ilia  usque  rainatur, 
Et  tremefacta  comam  concusso  vertice  nutat ;" 

where  the  meaning  is  not  (with  Gesner  andDryden) 
"minatur  casum,"  but  the  very  opposite:  stands 
boldly;  resisting,  not  yielding  to,  the  attack;  as 
proved  by  the  words,  "  usque"  and  "  donee ;"  still 
preserves  its  bold,  towering,  fearless  attitude,  until — 
&c.  Also,  En.  iv.  88: 

"  Pendent  opera  interrupta,  minseque 
Murorum  ingentes,  aequataque  machina  coelo ;" 

not  (with  Servius)  "  eminentiae  murorum  quas  pin- 
nas  dicunt,"  but,  the  threats  of  the  walls,  i.  e.  the 
high,  towering,  threatening-looking  walls  themselves ; 
and  here  observe  the  complementary  clause,  "  aequa- 
taque  machina  muro" — the  "machina"  not  threaten- 
ing the  sky  (for  Virgil  does  not  indulge  in  the  ex- 
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aggerated  hyperboles  of  Silius  and  Statius),  but — as 
high  as  the  sky.  And  finally,  En.  ii.  240: 

"  Mediaeque  minans  illabitur  urbi;" 

glides  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  "  minans,"  i.  e. 
with  a  bold,  towering,  threatening  mien  or  aspect. 
So  understood,  "  minantur"  in  our  text  is  well  re- 
sponded to  by  "  tuta"  in  the  next  verse  but  one : — the 
waters  repose  in  safety  under  the  protection  of 
guards,  whose  threatening,  frowning  aspect  warns 
not  to  come  too  near ;  an  idea  thus  somewhat  less 
poetically  expressed  by  Statius: 

"  Qua  summas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in  auras 
Tollit,  et  alterna  geminum  mare  protegit  umbra." 

Theb.  vii.  106. 

IN  CCELUM  is  added  to  "  minantur"  in  order  to  ex- 
press, not  the  object  threatened,  but  the  great  height 
to  which  the  threatening  object  rises,  in  the  same  way 
as  "  pedes  in  octo"  is  added  to  "  protentus,"  Georg. 
i.  171,  in  order  to  express  the  length  to  which  the 
pole  projects ;  and  as  "  in  lucem"  is  added  to  "  bi- 
bit,"  Mart.  i.  29 ;  and  to  "  coenat,"  Mart.  vii.  29,  to 
express  the  great  length  of  time  Acerra  drinks,  and 
the  great  length  of  time  to  which  Sertorius  prolongs 
his  supper.  The  reader  or  reciter,  first,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  action  of  "  minantur"  does  not  pass 
to  "ccelum,"  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  magnify  as 
much  as  possible  the  height  to  which  the  "  scopuli" 
rise,  should  take  advantage  of  the  separation  made  by 


the  close  of  the  verse  between  "minantur"  and  "in 
ccelum,"  and,  hanging  his  voice  after  "minantur," 
throw  that  particular  emphasis  on  "  coelum,"  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  which  the  poet  has  expressly  placed 
it  in  the  beginning  of  the  line,  thus : 

"  Geminique  minantur, 
In  coelum  scopuli." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  not  only  Ruseus, 
but  Heyne,  in  his  exposition  of  these  words,  should 
have  entirely  omitted  the  idea  contained  in  "  mi- 
nantur" ("Duo  scopuli  eminent  ad  coelum." — Ru- 
JEUS.  "  Duo  scopuli  eminent." — HEYNE),  an  omis- 
sion which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speculate,  arose 
from  the  similar  omission  in  the  ordinary  text  of 
Servius  ("  *  Minantur,'  eminent" — SERVIUS).  The 
credit  of  the  ancient  commentator  is,  however,  in 
this  instance  (as  well,  indeed,  as  in  many  others) 
saved  by  his  most  excellent  modern  editor,  •  Lion, 
in  whose  edition  we  find  the  following  words  sup- 
plied: "et  ita  est,  ut  quas  eminent,  minari  videan- 
tur."  Voss's  translation,  otherwise  correct,  is  spoiled 
by  the  total  omission  of  "  in  coelum,"  and  the  con- 
junction of  "  rupes"  with  "  minantur." 

"  Links  dort  drohen  und  rechts  unformliche  Klippen  und 

zwiefach 
Starrende  Felsen  empor." 

Voss. 

In  place  of  Virgil's  accurately  defined  and  pictu- 
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resque  drawing,  Caro  presents  us  with  a  vague  ge- 
neralization, 

"  Quinci  e  quindi  alti  scogli  e  rupi  altissime ;" 

and  desperately  reckless  Dryden  with  barely  two 
rows  of  rocks : 

"  Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  a  sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green." 

the  meaning  of  which  let  him  guess  who  can. 

TUTA,  safe  from  the  winds;  as  rightly  rendered 
by  the  commentators,  and  established  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Claudian,  at  the  beginning  of  this  com- 
ment. 


I.— 450. 


HIC  TEMPLUM  JUNONI  INGENS  SIDONIA  DIDO 
CONDEBAT  DONIS  OPULENTUM  ET  NUMINE 
^REA  CUI  GRADIBUS  SURGEBANT  LIMINA  NIX^QUE 
JERE  TRABES  FORIBUS  CARDO  STRIDEBAT  AHENIS 


HEYNE,  adhering  to  the  vulgar  reading  "  nexasque," 
thus  explains  this  passage  : — "  Nexseque  liminibus 
(adjunctce  et  impositce  limini)  trabes  (posies)  surge- 
bant  (erant  ex)  sere."  On  which  Wunderlich  (ap- 
proved of  by  Forbiger)  observes  : — "  Durum  est 
jungere  surgebant  cere.  Nam  ut  omittam  duplicem 
structuram  limina  surgunt  gradibus,  et  trabes  surgunt 
cere,  ea  est  collocatio  verborum  ut  nexce  cere  conjun- 
gatur  audienti.  Videtur  nectere  aliquid  aliqua,  vel 
ex  aliqua  materia, — nam  utraque  construe tio  bona 
est, — esse  fabricari  aliquid  de  materia;  ita  ut  nexus 
cere  pro  cereus  dicatur."  The  critique  on  Heyne's 
gloss  is  correct  and  well  judged;  not  so  the  proposed 
interpretation,  for  nexce  cere,  if  equivalent  to  cereus, 
had  better  been  omittecf,  as  embarrassing  the  con- 
struction, without  conveying  any  meaning  not  already 
conveyed  by  cerea,  the  action  of  which  is  as  full  and 
perfect  on  trabes  as  on  limina. 
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Voss's  interpretation, — 

"  und  gediegene  Pfosten 
Strebten  mit  Erz ;" 

founded  on  the  same  analysis  of  the  structure  as 
Wunderlich's,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  La 
Cerda's  is  the  ordinary  meaning,  door-posts  bound 
or  jointed  together  with  fastenings  of  brass,  and  is 
summarily  and  justly  rejected  by  Heyne,  as  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  picture  :  "  At  hoc  pro  reliqua  tem- 
pli  magnificentia  quam  esset  jejunum!"  La  Cerda's 
words  declare  his  distress,  and  the  difficulty  he  is 
at  to  make  anything  out  of  the  passage.  "  Trabes  : 
ubi  hse?  Eefero  ad  portas  templi,  vel  potius  ad 
postes  portarum,  qui  ex  trabibus  illigatis  innexisque 
sere.  Vel  tu  mini  indica,  ubi  essent  has  trabes?  nam 
si  ad  reliquum  opificium  templi  referas,  vix  credam, 
cum  Poeta  tantum  occupatus  sit  in  ornando  limine." 
To  these  explanations,  as  well  as  to  all  those  which 
have  yet  been  offered,  or,  so  far  as  I  see,  can  be 
offered,  of  the  received  reading,  there  is,  besides, 
this  capital,  general  objection,  that  they  all  so  limit 
Virgil's  description  as  to  make  it  the  description,  not 
of  a  temple,  or  the  facade  or  portal  of  a  temple,  but 
of  a  mere  door;  the  sum  total  of  the  sense  contained 
in  the  two  lines  being,  that  there  were  steps  up  to  the 
door;  the  sill,  posts,  and  values  of  which  were  of  brass. 
I  therefore  unite  with  Catrou  in  rejecting  the  com- 
mon reading,  as  incapable  of  affording  any  good  sense, 
and  in  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  the 


Vatican  Fragment,  and  those  other  manuscripts  re- 
ferred to  by  Servius  and  Burmann,  nixceque.  This 
reading  being  adopted,  the  passage  becomes  disem- 
barrassed of  all  difficulty,  the  construction  clear,  and 
the  meaning  harmonious  to  the  context,  and  worthy 
of  Virgil.  Limina  is  not  merely  the  threshold,  but 
the  whole  solum  or  ground  in  front  of  and  adjoining 
the  door ;  trabes  (literally,  the  great  beams,  tram,  of 
the  roof,  and  particularly  the  architravi,  architraves  : 
"  Trabes  supra  columnas  et  paratatas  et  antas  ponun- 
tur." — VITRUV.  B.  iv.  c.  ii.  And  again,  B.  iv.  c.  vii: 
"  Easque  trabes  compactiles  ponantur  ut  tantam  ha- 
beant  crassitudinem  quantas  summaa  columns  erit 
hypotrachelium.")  is  the  roof  itself.  Nor  let  it  be 
objected,  that  the  object  expressed  by  trabes  must 
be  wooden,  for  we  have(HoR.  Carm.  n.  xviii.  3)  trabes 
of  marble,  "Non  trabes  Hymettiae  premunt  columnas;" 
compare  Pliny,  Lib.  xxxvi.  8;  and  (CLAUDIAN,  Rapt. 
Proserp.  i.  242)  trabes  actually  of  brass,  "  Trabibus 
solidatur  ahenis  culmen ;"  cerea  surgebant  is  the 
common  predicate  of  limina  and  trabes :  nixce  c&reihe 
special  predicate  of  trabes,  which  are  represented  as 
leaning  on  brass  (viz.  brazen  columns),  the  precise 
position  of  the  trabes,  as  described  by  Vitruvius;  the 
emphatic  words  are  "  aerea"  and  "  aere ;"  the  struc- 
ture is,  "  cui  limina  trabesque  aere  nixaa,  surgebant 
aerea;  and  the  picture  presented  is  that  of  the  whole 
facade  of  the  temple,  consisting  of  the  brazen  limina, 
the  brazen  roof-beams  or  architraves :  i.  e.  brazen  roof 
(TOP  opotyov  XCL\KOVV. — PAUSAN.  <&a>KiKa.  cap.  v. ) 
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supported  on  brazen  columns,  and  the  brazen  folding 
or  valved  doors,  all  elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps. 

If  further  confirmation  of  the  reading  nixceque  be 
required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  exactly  correspond- 
ing premunt  .of  Horace  just  quoted;  in  the  incumbunt 
of  Statius  in  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Mars, 
manifestly  a  copy  of  Virgil's  Temple  of  Juno: 

"  Ferrea  compago  laterum ;  ferro  arcta  teruntur 
Limina ;  ferratis  incumbunt  tecta  columnis." 

Theb.  vii.  43. 

And  in  Avienus's 

"  Templa  Jovis  astant  nixa  columnis." 

Descriptio  Terra,  375. 

An  exact  parallel  for  the  expression,  cerece  surgebant 
trabes,  is  supplied  by  Virgil  himself  (Georg.,  iii.  29) : 

"  Navali  surgentes  sere  columnas." 

In  addition  to  all  which,  I  may  observe,  that  the 
omission  of  columns  in  the  description  of  so  great 
and  magnificent  a  temple  would  have  been,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  singular  and  remarkable. 

TRABES  (the  great  beams  of  the  roof,  as,  indepen- 
dently of  the  preceding  argument,  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  etymological  tree  alone,  Trabes,  travi,  ar- 
chitravi,  architraves)  is  here  used  for  the  whole  roof, 
in  the  same  way  as  its  singular  Trabs  is  so  often 
used  for  the  whole  ship  :  ex.  gr.  En.  iv.  566;  iii.  191; 
PERS.  v.  141:  HOR.  Carm.  i.  i.  13;  &c. 


I.— 507. 

TALIS  ERAT  DIDO  TALEM  SE  L^TA  FEREBAT 
PER  MEDIOS  INSTANS  OPERI  REGNISQUE  FUTURIS 
TUM  FORIBUS  DIV^S  MEDIA  TESTUDINE  TEMPLI 
SJEPTA.  ARMIS  SOLIOQTJE  ALTE  SUBNIXA  RESEDIT 


"  INSTANS  prascipue  foribus  ;  et  hoc  loco  distinguen- 
dum  est ;  magno  enim  studio  et  labore  templorum 
fores  fiebant,  quas  quibusdam  insignibant  historiis," 
&c. — SERVIUS.  An  interpretation  which,  I  should 
think,  requires  no  comment. 

"  Man  stosst  bey  FORIBUS  und  MEDIA  TESTUDINE 
an.  Im  Yorigen  ist  gesagt,  was  sie  ausserhalb  des 
Tempels  that :  nun  folgt  TUM,  darauf;  FORIBUS  DIVJE, 
im  Innern,  innerhalb,  hineingegangen ;  MEDIA  TESTU- 
DINE, mitten  inne  des  Tempelgewolbes." — THIEL. 
Scholars  will,  I  think,  require  the  production  of  some 
authority  for  the  use  of  FORIBUS  in  the  sense  of  inner- 
halb,  im  Innern,  before  they  accept  an  interpretation 
which  assigns  to  this  word  a  sense  diametrically  op- 
posed to  its  ordinary  prim  a  facie  sense  ofadjanuam. 

"Media  testudine  templi;  h.  e.  media  templo  La- 
tino usu,  quatenus  intra  fores  consederat.  ....  In 
templis  senatum  cogi,  ad  fores  tribunalia  poni,  notus 


Romanorum  mos,  ad  quern  poeta  hoc  refinxit."- 
HEYNE, 

"  Sub  tecto  templi  testudinato  in  parte  foribus  pro- 
pinqua  resedit.  Media  testudine  idem  est  quod  sub 
templo." — WAGNER,  Virg.  Br.  En. 

If  Dido  sat,  according  to  the  view  of  these  critics, 
inside  the  temple,  and  near  its  door,  first,  she  must 
have  sat  either  squeezed  up  in  one  of  the  corners  on 
either  hand,  or  else  immediately  within  the  entrance, 
and  therefore  in  the  way  of  those  entering:  and  either 
with  her  back  to  them,  in  which  case  no  more 
awkward  and  ungraceful  position  could  have  been 
chosen  ;  or  with  her/ac0  to  them,  in  which  case  the 
principal  standing-room  must  have  been  behind  her. 
And,  secondly,  in  this  position  she  could  have  been 
elevated  only  by  the  height  of  her  seat  or  throne, 
which,  unless  so  high  as  to  have  required  for  its  as- 
cent a  flight  of  steps  or  a  ladder,  could  not  have  af- 
forded a  sufficient  elevation  above  the  crowd.  Let 
us  therefore  consider  whether,  adhering  strictly  to 
the  words  of  the  text,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that 
Virgil  has  placed  Dido  not  only  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  temple,  but  in  a  position  at  once 
convenient,  conspicuous,  and  dignified. 

And,  first,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  Cella  and  the  Temple:  the  former  peculiarly  the 
residence  of  the  Deity  (whose  image  it  contained), 
and,  except  on  particular  occasions,  accessible  to  the 
priests  only;  the  latter  no  more  than  the  enclosure 
surrounding  the  former,  sometimes  roofed,  and  some- 


times  not  (in  the  present  instance  roofed),  and  serving 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  people 
who  came  to  worship  outside  the  Cella.  "  To  /*ez/ 
Xtopiov  ev  co  OepaTrtvofJiev  rovs  Oeovs,  icpov  KCLI  veco? 
(the  Roman  Templum,  and  Jewish  Court  of  the  Taber- 
nacle), tvOa  £e  K.aOidpvojjLevy  crrjKO?  rcfjievo?"  (the 
Roman  Cella,  and  Jewish  Tabernacle,  cr/c^oy),  POL- 
LUX, i.  1 :  this  latter  the  first  house  or  covered  resi- 
dence of  the  Deity  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The 
Cella  was  not  only  the  principal  object,  that  on  which 
all  the  other  objects  in  the  temple  and  the  temple 
itself  depended,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  con- 
spicuous, occupying  the  further  end  of  the  nave  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  facade  or  entrance  was  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  (not  being 
immediately  under  the  central  opening  of  the  roof, 
but  a  little  further  than  it  from  the  temple  entrance) 
was  illuminated  by  the  light  streaming  down  from 
the  roof.  Such  was  the  conspicuous  situation  of  the 
Cella,  elevated  above  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  the  landing-place  of 
which,  sometimes  adorned  with  columns  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  portico,  afforded  a  noble  entrance  to  the  Cella, 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  temple,  and  even  from  the 
outside  through  the  temple-door,  and  at  the  sametimd' 
a  convenient,  elevated  platform  or  tribunal,  from 
which  the  priest  could  address  the  multitude  assem- 
bled in  the  area  of  the  temple,  and  expound  to  them 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  The  entrance  into 
the  Cella  from  the  temple  was  usually  provided  with 


grated  iron  doors,  affording  a  view  of  the  interior 
even  while  they  remained  shut;  and  a  curtain  (ve- 
lum), for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  view  occa- 
sionally, and  of  protecting  the  interior  of  the  Cella, 
and  especially  the  image  of  the  Deity  usually  placed 
in  a  niche  at  the  far  end  of  it,  from  the  weather,  as 
well  in  those  temples  which  were  entirely  hypgethral, 
as  in  those  which,  being  roofed,  had  a  central  open- 
ing in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

All  these  particulars  can  be  made  out  satisfacto- 
rily, either  from  the  descriptions  given  us  by  ancient 
writers,  or  from  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  build- 
ings themselves.  Particularly  to  our  present  purpose 
is  that  passage  of  Pausanias,  where,  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  he  informs  us  that  the 
statue  of  the  God  was  nearly  under  the  middle  of  the 
roof  of  the  temple,  and  that  a  portico  elevated  above 
the  floor  of  the  temple  led  to  it :  Aw  5e  ayaX/zaroy 
Kara  fjieaov  TTCTTOLTJ^VOV  /iaXtora  rov  aerov  ("  Signo 
Jo  vis  imminet  lacunaris  vertex" — SIEBELIS).  Eor??- 
Kacri  Se  KOLI  euros'  rov  vaov  moves'  KOLI  aroai  re  ev- 
SOP  V7T€pcooi,  KO.L  Trpoo-oSo?  Si?  avTCov  €7TL  TO  ay«A/>ta 
earn. — PAUSAN.  HXiaK&v.  A.  c.  x. 

In  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Pompeii  are  still  to 
be  seen,  in  a  state  of  considerable  perfection,  the 
elevated  Cella,  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it,  and 
the  landing-place,  which  Fumagalli  considers  to  be 
the  tribunal  described  by  Vitruvius.  See,  for  a  re- 
presentation of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  temple  of  Isis  in  Pompeii,  in  which  there  is  also 


the  elevated  Cella,  flight  of  steps,  and  landing-place 
(converted  by  pillars  into  a  portico),  Fumagalli's 
Pompeia,  1  vol.  fol.  Firenze,  1830. 

That  it  was  on  this  landing-place  Dido's  throne 
was  placed  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no  manner  of 
doubt :  1st.  Because  we  are  informed  it  was  placed 
FOKIBUS  DIV^E,  at  the  door  of  the  Goddess,  i.  e.  of  the 
Cella  which  the  Goddess  inhabited,  where  her  image 
was  kept ;  and  MEDIA  TESTUDINE  TEMPLI,  under  the 
middle  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple.  And  2ndly. 
Because  the  temple  offered  no  site  for  the  throne  at 
all  comparable  with  this,  where  it  was  in  a  good  light, 
where  it  was  conspicuous  from  all  parts,  where  it  was 
removed  from  and  elevated  above  the  crowd,  and 
where,  without  encroaching  on  the  private  domain 
of  the  Goddess,  it  was  within  the  halo  of  her  sanctity, 
and  almost  under  her  very  shadow. 

With  this  whole  description  of  the  reception  of 
Ilioneus  and  the  Trojan  ambassadors  by  Dido  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  com  pare  the  exactly  parallel  descrip- 
tion (En.  vii.  168)  of  the  reception  of  the  same  Ilio- 
neus and  his  companions  by  Latinus  in  the  temple 
of  Picus. 

SOLIOQUE  ALTE  SUBNIXA. — Subniti  (epeL§taOai)  : 
to  take  or  derive  support  out  of  something  placed  under- 
neath;  to  lean  upon  (without,  however,  including  the 
idea  of  reclination,  or  deviation  from  the  perpendi- 
cular); to  rest  upon  (without  including  the  idea  of 
repose).  And  so  Gesner,  correctly,  "In  re  tanquam 
basi  nitir  Subnixa  operates,  not  (as  gratuitously 


and  most  unpoetically  supposed  by  Heyne)  on  sea- 
bello,  understood,  but,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
Claudian's  exactly  parallel 

"  Caasariem  tune  forte  Venus  subnixa  corusco 

Fingebat  solio." 

Epith.  .Honor.  Aug.  et  Maries,  v.  99. 

on  solio,  expressed.  Compare,  Parva  Philoctetse  sub- 
nixa Petilia  muro — En.  in.  402 ;  Subnixas  nubibus 
altis — CiRis,195;  Cubito  subnixa — Crais,348.  The 
structure,  therefore,  is,  reseditforibusdivcescepta  armis 
subnixaque  alte  solio. 
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YIRGIL'S   ENEIS 
I.— 84. 


HAVING  thus  said,  he  pushed 

With  his  levelled  spear's  point 

The  mountain's  side  hollow, 

And  out  through  the  vent, 

As  it  were  in  bataillon, 

The  winds  rushed,  and  blew 

With  a  whirl  the  lands  through ; 

And  down  on  the  sea 

Dashed  at  once  and  together 

South-east  and  Sirocco, 

And  Africus  squally, 

And  turned  it  all  up 

From  its  lowest  bottom, 

And  rolled  to  the  shore  the  vast  billows. 

What  shouting  of  men  then! 

What  creaking  of  cordage ! 

From  the  eyes  of  the  Teucri 

Sudden  clouds  snatch  away 

Both  the  sky  and  the  day ; 

Dark  night  on  the  deep  broods, 


Loud  thunder  the  poles, 

Ether  fast  flashes  lightning, 

And  every  thing  round 

Threatens  death  instantaneous. 

Chill  sudden  unstrings 

Eneas's  limbs ; 

And,  with  hands  clasped  toward  heaven, 

Deep  groaning,  he  cries: — 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy,  they 

Whose  lot  'twas  to  die 

Troy's  high  walls  before 

In  the  sight  of  their  sires ! 

Ah !  why  could  not  I 

By  thy  hand  have  fallen, 

O  Tydides!  most  brave 

Of  the  race  of  the  Dana'i  ? 

Ah!  why  could  not  I 

Have  poured  my  life  out 

On  the  Ilian  plains, 

Where  fell  Hector  lies  low 

By  Eacides'  spear, 

Low,  mighty  Sarpedon ; 

And  Simo'is'  waters 

Away  in  such  numbers 

Sweep  helmets  and  bucklers 

And  brave  heroes'  corpses?" 

In  the  midst  of  his  raving 

A  whistling  north-blast 

Strikes  the  sail  right  aback, 

And  lifts  the  waves  up  to  the  stars ; 


The  oars  smash ;  the  prow  veers, 

And  turns  its  side  round 

To  the  steep  mountain  pile 

Of  the  billow  that  down 

On  the  top  of  it's  bearing; 

On  the  crest  of  the  wave 

These  here  hang  suspended ; 

The  wide-gaping  trough 

Shows  those  yonder  the  bottom  ; 

The  surging  tide,  furious, 

Rolls  with  it  the  sands. 

Sirocco  three  sail  takes 

And  whirls  on  the  rocks 

The  Italians  call  "Altars," 

That,  lurking  a-midsea, 

Just  raise  their  huge  hummock     „ 

To  the  level  of  the  water. 

Away  from  the  deep 

South-east  drives  other  three 

To  shallows  and  Syrtes, 

A  pity  to  see! 

And  on  the  banks  dashes, 

And  girdles  with  dunes. 

Before  his  own  eyes 

A  huge  sea  tumbles  down, 

And  strikes  on  the  poop 

The  vessel  that  carried 

The  Lycians  and  faithful  Orontes ; 

Out  prone  on  his  head 

The  captain  is  tossed, 

And  the  vessel  itself, 


Thrice  round  and  round  whirled 

By  the  rapid  sea-eddy,  and  swallowed. 

Here  and  there  in  the  swell 

An  odd  swimmer  is  seen ; 

Armour,  planks,  Trojan  treasure, 

Float  wide  on  the  waters. 

Of  Ilioneus'  stout  ship 

The  storm  now  is  master; 

And  now  of  the  ships 

Of  Achates  the  brave, 

Of  Abas,  and  great-aged  Alethes ; 

Through  timber-joint  loose, 

And  wide-gaping  seam, 

They  let  in  every  one 

The  watery  foe. 

Meantime  perceives  Neptune, 
With  no  small  emotion, 
The  seas  troubled  roaring, 
The  tempest  let  loose, 
And  the  still  under-waters 
Thrown  up  from  the  bottom; 
And  over  the  billow 
His  head  serene  raising, 
And  taking  the  high  sea 
In  prospect  all  round, 
Beholds  o'er  the  whole  deep 
Eneas'  fleet  scattered, 
And  the  Trojans  o'erpowered 
By  the  might  of  the  waves, 
And  the  down-rushing  sky ; 


When  at  once  recognising 

The  guile  of  his  sister, 

The  anger  of  Juno, 

He  calls  to  him  Eurus 

And  Zephyrus  straight, 

And  in  these  words  addresses: — 

"  Count  ye  so  much  on  your  clan's  strength,  ye  winds, 
That,  unarmed  with  my  sanction  divine, 
Ye  dare  heaven  and  earth  so  to  turn  topsy-turvy, 
And  raise  all  this  hubbub  and  pother  ? 
I'll  teach  ye — 

But  these  troubled  waves  I  must  pacify  first ; 
With  far  other  penalty  similar  deed 
Next  time  ye  shall  rue. 

Away  now,  begone;  and  thus  say  to  your  king:— 
Not  his  lot,  but  mine,  the  domain  of  the  sea 
And  the  terrible  trident ; 

Your  wild  rocky  homes,  Eurus,  he  holds  for  his  por- 
tion ; 

They  are  his  palace-hall ;  there  let  him  bluster, 
And  when  he  has  shut  up  the  winds  in  their  prison, 
Tyrannize  as  he  likes,  autocrat  paramount." 

He  said ;  and  the  swollen  waves, 
More  quick  than  he  spoke,  stilled, 
The  gathered  clouds  routed, 
And  brought  back  the  sun. 
At  the  same  time  Cymothoe 
And  Triton  the  vessels, 
With  might  and  main  pushing, 
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From  the  sharp  rock  heave  off; 

Himself  levers  with  trident, 

The  vast  Syrtes  opens, 

The  sea  surface  tempers, 

And  on  light  wheels  glides  over 

The  tops  of  the  waves. 

And  as  oftentimes, 

When  the  populace  musters, 

A  tumult  arises, 

And  the  low,  vulgar  mind 

Is  inflamed  to  a  rage ; 

Brands  and  stones  they  are  flying, 

Fury  weapons  supplying — 

Should  they  then  chance  a  man, 

Of  tried,  weighty  merit 

And  piety,  see, 

They  all  stand  by  silent, 

And  with  ears  intent  listen, 

While  that  man  with  his  words 

Rules  their  ires,  soothes  their  breasts. 

So  subsided  the  whole 

Crashing  roar  of  the  sea, 

As  soon  as  the  sire, 

Looking  out  o'er  the  waters, 

Gave  the  lash  to  his  coursers, 

And  beneath  the  clear  heaven 

Flew  careering  along 

In  his  fair-rolling  chariot  so  free. 

ARCO,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  TYROL, 
March  26,  1849. 
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